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n 
a HE‘RE must have been in the person of Jesus elements which escaped the eye of priest and 
A- 
scribe and procurator, factors or forces of change which His death might strengthen, but 
could not dissolve. And we know that there were even then a few men who, for reasons they 
dimly felt rather than clearly percetved, ventured to differ from the scholars and statesmen 
who imagined that the duty of the world was to think their thoughts after them. These men 
— were for the most part poor and ignorant enough, but their disadvantages were lost in one 
“@ supreme advantage -- they bad known Jesus, and had learned of Him ; and because of this 
he learning they were soon able, by what I can only describe as an extraordinary act of faith, 
om to read a meaning into Him which the men of cultivated intelligence had failed to find. They 
a formulated a theory -- or, more correctly, an hypothesis -- of His place and person, which had 
as this remarkable peculiarity : it was an hypothesis which did not so much explain facts that 
to had heen or that were, as facts that were to be. It was what we may term a prophetic and a 
1 creative hypothesis, -- prophetic because centuries of history were to be needed, not to make it 
conceivable, yet to justify it ; creative because it was to call into existence the very facts that 
or were to be its justification. And what was this hypothesis ? It was the idea embodied in our 
an Gospels, common to all of them, though differeatly complexioned in each : Jesus is conceived as 
7 the Messiah, sent of God, descended through the Jews, come to live and die for the saving of 
, the world. For Him all past Jewtsh history had been ; towards Him the bopes of men and 
* the events of history had alike converged. From Him went out the light that was to enlighten 
Y. — the life that was to quicken -- the nations. 
‘Bt 
tal 


— From ‘“‘ The Philosophy of the Christian Religion,’’ by Principat A. M. FArrRBArRN, LL. D., of 
Mausfield College, Oxford, England. 
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A CREED 


T believe in Human Kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 

Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken. 

I believe in Self- Denial, 
And its secret throb ot joy ; 

In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destioy. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven-like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day; 
In the power of its remolding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection -— I believe. 


I believe in Love Eternal, 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still ! 
In its patience — its endurance 
To forbear and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph — I believe. 


— Norman Macleod. 





Untaught of the Spirit 


T is told of one who is ip some way the 
greatest of the mystics, Nicholas of 
Basle, that he went one day to hear a ta- 
mous preacher, Tauler, in Strasburg. He 
had the experience of many simple beliey- 
ers listening to clever literary sermons. 
They perceive that the preacher, though 
well meaning and well educated, is un- 
taught of the Spirit. Tauler spent two 
years in seeking the light, and suddenly, 
when he was near dying, a voice spoke 
peace to him. When he went back to the 
pulpit he could not speak for weeping, and 
men fainted and lay as dead under his ser- 
mons. To the end of his life this wonderful 
influence went with him. There is still the 
mystical way to God through Christ, and 
those who tread it Christ calls no more 
servants, but friends. — British Weekly. 





Philip D. Armour 


HE following characteristic portrait of 
the late Philip D. Armour is trom the 
pen of a well-known journalist. He writes: 


‘I went with him to hear a brilliant speaker 
once, and before we had listened to him ten 
minutes Mr. Armour desired to go. As we went 
out together, I asked him: ‘ Well, what’s the 
matter? Don’t you admire his mastery of lan- 
guage? Don't you enjoy his melodious voice ? 
And has he pot asuperb presence?’ ‘ Ob, yes, 
I suppose he bas; but can’t you hear the rattle 
of his chain? Tiat man 1s not free; that man 
is under moral obligations that demoralize him. 
He is not speaking the deepest thing ip his soul, 
and I haven’t time to hear any slave talk. I 
want a man to be just as free asl am.’”’ 


He was always warning young men 
against getting under obligations such as 
one may not discharge in perfect independ- 
ence. ‘Don’t get into debt—I mean 
moral debt,” he would say; “it is bad 
enough to get into debt financially.” 
‘There goes a young man,” he once said, 
* mortgaged. That young manis legging 
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it along with a debt, and it will take twice 
as much power to get him along as the man 
without a debt. But there are other debts,’’ 
he said ; ** there are obligations that are em- 
barrassing in their entanglements, and I 
would say to every man who has any think- 
ing todo: ‘ Don’t get into debt morally ; 
don’t get into debt so that you may not ex- 
ercise your freedom to its limits.’ ” 





Higher Criticism and Lower 
Living 


AS it come tothis? No, not yet, but 
itis high time it did. Weall livein 
glass houses, and many very orthodox 
brothers have beams in their eyes. Higher 
criticism has not called me to become its 
detender ; but Iam sure the higher criticism 
—so called — has done us all some gvuod. 
It has waked us up. No, I cannot say that 
— not all of us — for some still feel that the 
King James version is holy and that no 
other is. They act and teach as if they be- 
lieve Moses and the prophets and the apos- 
tles spoke and wrote in the English tongue, 
and that, too, in the days otf King James. 
They still persist in calling that translation 
or revision “ the Bible,” and look with very 
grave suspicion on any other translation or 
version or text. And then, too, there are 
multitudes of dear good people in the 
church who are living and dying in the 
past century, and they are opposed 
to study, and investigation, and mod- 
ern research. Anything modern is evil, or 
is likely to result in harm religiously. 
“The old-time religion is good enough”’ 
for them. Well,so beit! It is good enough 
for me. But I will venture the statement 
that many of those who are proud and vain 
of their orthodoxy, and their determined 
adhesion to the King James version, and to 
certain mechanical and grossly material- 
istic interpretations of certain great doc- 
trines, are doivg Christianity and the Bible 
more harm than any of our very conscien- 
tious, careful, conservative higher critics. 
— A PASTOR, in Standard (Baptist). 





Death of Thomas Gallaudet 


UCH a life as that of Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, who died in his 8lst year 

at his home in New York city, Aug. 27, is 
one that in its usefulness, heroism and de- 
votion puts to shame the deeds ot war and 
the loud brags of the strenuous life. He 
went over the United States preaching to 
deat mutes, and there was no convention 
ot this class held where his inspiring pres- 
ence, his delighttul humanity, were want- 
ing, for he never neglected his charge. It 
was extremely interesting to hear, or 
rather see, him preach. Certain Episcopal 
churches throughout the country bave been 
wont to welcome him, and his special con- 
gregations within their region, and those 
who were not ot the silent people, have had 
delight in the true eloquence ot the heart as 
displayed by this apostle, whose addresses 
were a compound of the finger and the 
sign language — the latter being rather im« 
provisation than a charted system, and de- 
pending upon the individual for its suc- 
cess. Gallaudet was so great a master of 
sign-talking that the eye of the common 
possessor of all senses not only could rec- 
ognize in large measure what he meant by 
his swift motions of hand and arm and 
head, and the gleam ot his eyes and the 
smile ot his lips, but felt in witnessing the 
speech that there were large compensations 
in deafness, and a language of value in 
which he had no part. In fine, Gallaudet 
was a man ot noble humanity, fine intel- 
lect, untiring enthusiasm and great execu- 





tive practical ability, lacking nothing ot 
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the measure of the stature of the fullness 
ot Christ. — Springfield Republican, 





Cavalier Announcement 


E understand that Mr. George Ff. 
Baer, president of the Reading 
Railroad and anthracite coal magnate, js 
highly esteemed where he is personally 
known as an estimable Christian man, 
But he did neither true religion nor the coq] 
business any good when he wrote to asym- 
pathizer of the strikers: ‘' The rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be pro. 
tected and cared for by the Christian men 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom has 
given control of the property interests ot 
the country.” Indubitably God does ap. 
point men each to his special work and 
place in the world, but it does not tollow 
from that that every man is in the place 
where God wants him to be, nor by any 
means that every man who is in the right 
place is doing the right thing there. It 
used to be the boast of the old-time mon- 
archies that their power was derived from 
divine commission and that therefore 
**the king could do no wrong.” But when 
the actions of kings got unhinged trom this 
lotty hypothesis, the common people con- 
cluded that the kings were a lot ot 
hypocrites and treated them accordingly. 
No matter how sincerely Mr. Baer may 
teel that he is discharging his stewardship 
in his present position “‘as unto the Lord,” 
his cavalier announcement ot his feeling 
will strike his employees as pious cant, and 
they will hate him forit. Ifa man believes 
that he is a chosen instrument of the infi- 
nite wisdom ot God, he will prove the fact 
far better by getting down to try to live 
worthily of his high calling than by talk- 
ing about his exalted position with super- 
cilious flourishes. — Interior. 





Mr. Lincolin’s Prescription 


Abraham Lincoln and an Lllinois farmer had 
long been friends ; and the latter had written 
an everyday sort of letter in which he said, 
among other things, that he had been in poor 
health. Out in Lilinois they are able to this day 
to quote what is called ‘* Lincoln’s prescrip- 
tion,” sent to the farmer in reply by the Presl- 
dent. 

** Do not worry,” it read. “ Kat three square 
meals a day. Say your prayers. Think of your 
wife. Be courteous to your creditors. Keep 
your digestion good. Steer clear of biliousness. 
Exercise. Go slowand go easy. Maybe there 
are other things that your special case requires 
to make you happy ; but, my dear friend, these, 
I reckon, will give you a good life.”” — Philadel- 
phia Times. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures radically — tbat 1s, 
it removes the roots of disease. That's better 
than lopping tbe branches. 


— 











Are You Seeking a Good Schoo!? 
THE 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
Hackettstown, N. J., 


stands for accuracy of scholarship, a Christial 
profession, and the refinement of a cultivated 
home. The buildings are new, with elegant 
equipment and furnishing. The location is de- 
sirable, in the hills of northern New Jersey. N° 
school offers superior advantages. The charges 
for board and tuition are moderate. We "8 
close inspection and investigation. 


INSTITUTE 


The 29th year opens Sept. 17, 1902. 


The school is co-educational, and offers at 
tractive courses — College Preparatory, “0™ 
mercial, Music, ete. 


For catalogue and information address, 


Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 
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King Alfonso’s Strange Conduct 


M EMBERS of the Spanish court are 
a alarmed over the strange conduct 
of King Alfonso. They fear he is becom- 
ing demented. At Oviedo, during his re- 
cent tour of the provinces, he complained 
of being bored, and asked why he could 
not gv to bed. Being informed that eti- 
quette required that he should not retire 
until the people had departed, he said : 
“Tl soon send them away.’’ A moment 
later he doubled his fists, placed them to 
hismouth in imitation of a bugle, and 
sounded taps. The people stared at him 
inamazement. He again sounded taps, 
stretched his arms and yawned. The 
hint was sufficient, and the guests soon 
hurried away. While visiting the famous 
shrine at Cabadonga, he complained of 
being hungry and asked for something to 
eat. His attendant replied that he must 
first see the relics. The Bishop of Caba- 
donga showed the king St. Peter’s ioe 
ail and St. Paul’s hair, which are among 
the chief objects of the sacred exhibit, 
Whereupon Alfonso exclaimed : ‘‘ Bishop, 
do you believe that nonsense’ ’’ The 
Bishop replied that he did. ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t,’ answered the king. ‘‘ We have 
seen enough. I’m going to dinner.’”’ On 
another occasion he turned aside with his 
eitourage to see some mines, and disap- 
pointed a throng of people who had as- 
sembled at Mieres to greet him. It may 
be that in place of being demented the 
young king is just emerging from child- 
hood, that he is unduly conscious of his 
position and power, and that his tutors 
have not succeeded in keeping him per- 
fectly free from the contamination of 
modern and progressive ideas about 
things religious and governmental. 


Miles Ordered to Manila 


HE unfortunate strain between Gen- 
eral Miles and the War Department, 
Which was very intense a few months ago, 
Seelus to have relaxed sufficiently, at least, 
forthe President to give him permission 
to visit Manila and other points in the 
Philippines on a tour of inspection. It is 
Understood that he will not attempt to in- 
terfere with the management of the army 
While there, Several months since, when 
Miles indisereetly criticised the conduct ot 


the war against the Filipinos and asked 
to be ordered there to put down the insur- 
rection, he was very severely rebuked, 
and it was thought for a time that he 
would be retired. Recently he renewed 
his request to be ordered to the Philip- 
pines, but without giving the Administra- 
tion any advice on the management 
of a campaign. The time is opportune, 
Secretary Root is in Europe, and the 
President is attending to routine busi- 
ness, and just now discussing the po- 
litical issues of the day on his tours, 
Miles has been dividing his time between 
the mimic campaign now in progress 
along the New England coast and some 
of the summer resorts. Thus these three 
strong personalities have been far enough 
apart during the summer to avoid the ex- 
asperating personal clashes that seem to 
be inevitable when persons of positive na- 
tures in authority come into close contact. 
In military circles there is considerable 
alarm over the proposed trip of the Gen- 
eral, 


Convention of Mayors 


VER two hundred mayors and other 
city officials attended the sixth an- 
nual convention of the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., last week. There were papers, 
addresses and discussions bearing upon all 
phases of municipal government. Munic- 
ipal ownership of public utilities, home 
rule for cities, and no dependence of the 
city upon the State, were among the points 
emphasized by President Charles 8. Ash- 
ley, mayor of New Bedford, Mass. The 
underlying sentiment*of the gathering 
was: that a city should be managed pure- 
ly as a business undertaking, utterly in- 
dependent of State and National politics. 
Besides the more formal discussions, the 
delegates were enabled to get together in 
small groups and exchange experiences 
and opinions as to the most efficacious 
and economical way of carrying on the 
business of the city. In Germany the 
cities are governed by professional 
mayors, who begin with a small town and 
pass on up to the larger cities in the 
course of time. They prepare themselves 
for this work the same asa man would 
who expects to become a lawyer or a doc- 
tor. It may be that the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities will lead to the 
development of similar methods in city 
government and the training of a better 
class of men for public service. 





Building Operations in Boston 


N the estimation of many well-mean- 
ing people in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and the far West, Boston is not 
thought of as a very pregressive city along 
material lines. It is rather the synonym 
for conservatism, revolutionary relics, cul- 


ture, and baked beans. The commercial, 
industrial and mercantile features of the 
city do not stand out very prominently in 
the eastern horizon of the Westerner, 
therefore Western people will be aston- 
ished to. learn that the business energy in 
Boston is such that already this year the 
building operations in the crowded busi- 
ness section between the North and South 
Stations represent an outlay of $6,000,000. 
Of this sum $3,750,000 is being put into 
six large office structures, while the re- 
mainder is divided up among a variety of 
smaller undertakings. In the Back Bay 
district, with Symphony Hall and Horti- 
cultural Hall as a nucleus, commercial 
buildings representing an ontlay of $2,- 
500,000 are going up within a small area. 
Residences and apartment houses are be- 
ing erected chiefly in Dorchester. There 
is, of course, considerable building on a 
small scale in other partgof the city, con- 
sisting of additions to older buildings, 
small stores, and cottages. It is esti- 
mated that nearly $20,000,000 are being 
expended in this way in Boston alone, to 
say nothing of similar activities in the 
numerous and populous suburban cities 
composing ‘‘ Greater Boston.’’ The show- 
ing made for Boston would be magnified 
as a ‘‘ building boom’’in many of the 
rushing and noisy Western cities ; but 
here it is taken as a matter of course, and 
little is being said about it. 


Aztec Temple Unearthed 


HOMAS B. DAWLEY, JR., writing 

in the Scientific American, gives a 
lucid and interesting account of the dis- 
covery of the remains of an Aztec temple 
in the City of Mexico which promises to 
shed much additional light upon the reli- 
gious customs of the Aztecs. The remains 
of the temple were found in the court of 
an old palace at the corner of Relox and 
Cordobanes Streets, in the heart of the 
city, only two squares east of the great 
plaza, or Zocolo. Senor Batres, an emi- 
nent archeologist of Mexico, had traced 
the ‘‘ temple of many gods”’ to the loca- 
tion specified, but 4s the site was occupied 
by a fine old building, it was not sup- 
posed for a moment that any remains of 
the ancient temple could possibly be im 
existence. Last winter, while the palace 
on the corner was being rebuilt, workmen 
found a stone stairway in the central 
courtyard which led down into the earth. 
Captain Diaz, son of President Diaz, who 
had charge of the work, ordered the men 
to keep on digging. They did so, with 
the result that they soon came upon a 
monolith weighing several tons, represent- 
ing a recumbent tiger ready to spring. A 
rock sculptured to represent a serpent’s 
head was also found. The foot of the 
steps were reached thirteen feet below the 
present City of Mexico, where they rested 
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on a solid base or foundation of masonry, 
which was without doubt the level of the 
ancient Aztec city of Tenochtitlan. Many 
small objects were unearthed, such as 
idols, remains of idols, incense gum, spear 
heads, and ornaments, just as they had 
been thrown down by the Spanish con- 
querors. A number of the stones brought 
up were fashioned in the shape of skulls, 
or death’s heads, with projections at the 
back as though they had been inserted 
into a wall. Some of them were painted 
white, which gave them a horrible aspect. 
A very interesting relic was a piece of a 
foot of a colossal statue. The toes were 
perfectly modeled, showing the edge of 
te leather sandal beneath, and the knots 
of the thongs holding it over the instep as 
worn at the preseat day by the native 
Indians. The incense gum, upon being 
removed from the earth in which it had 
been buried for centuries, resembled pieces 
of bone, but when a lighted match was 
applied it burned and gave off the proper 
perfume. A curious feature of the investi- 
gation was the discovery of the stumps of 
two trees growing at the fout of the struc- 
ture. They had evidently taken root after 
the overthrow of the edifice. All the 
relics are to be preserved in the National 
Museum, and Captain Diaz proposes to 
leave the excavation open, showing the 
remains of the temple. 





Ziegler’s Polar Expeditions 


T now appears that William Ziegler, 
the New York capitalist who backed 
the Baldwin polar expedition, is carrying 
out an extensive and well-laid plan to 
find the North Pole. Baldwin is merely 
an incidental feature of the undertaking. 
Like all good managers, Mr. Ziegler hoped 
for the best but was prepared for the 
worst. He has evidently taken all the 
contingencies into consideration, and does 
not intend that Baldwin's return shall 
defeat his purpose. ‘‘The truth of the 
matter,’’ he said recently, ‘is that Bald- 
win is only one string to my bow. I al- 
Ways try to have two.’’ He means by 
this that the ‘‘ Frithjof,’’ which sailed on 
July 1 for Camp Ziegler, is fully equipped 
for a dash to the pole, and is in command 
of a capable man. This expedition was 
sent out ostensibly for the relief of Bald- 
win, shortly before his return, but with 
specific instructions to go forward in case 
he was not found. He expects that the 
‘* Fritbjof’’ party will pass the winter in 
Franz Josef Land after establishing them- 
selves as far north as possible. Next 
spring they will attempt to find the pole 
independent of Baldwin. Meanwhile 
Baldwin is in Norway. It is too late for 
him to start back now, even if all his 
troubles were settled, so he will be obliged 
to wait another year. 





‘* Old Toper’’ Cure in lowa 


T is becoming customary for temper- 
ance agitators to work on the theory 
that it is almost a waste of time to at- 
tempt to reform the confirmed inebriates. 
‘Do what you can to save them, of 
course,’’ they say, ‘‘but the principal at- 
tention must be given to the children and 
young people.’’ This may be a very good 
theory, but it is discouraging to the toper, 
and if acted upon literally might hinder 
success in other directions. Out in Iowa 
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the habitual drunkard is carefully taken 
into consideration. Where moral suasion, 
the tears of wife and children, and the 
advice of good friends, had failed, a pecul- 
iar law is most effective. This law pro- 
vides that habitual drunkards shall be 
confined in insane asylums. The toper in 
that State now faces the alternative of re- 
forming or being classed among lunatics. 
As most men would prefer almost any 
fate rather than be branded as imbeciles 
or fools, this law has had a very soberiug 
effect upon many of the hard drinkers. 
Men who were thought to be beyond the 
reach of any reforming influence have 
suddenly braced up and are now leading 
useful lives. It might be a good plan to 
enact asimilar law in some other States 
besides lowa. 





Law Students Numerous 


I ty an address before the meeting of the 

American Bar Association at Sara- 
toga, Prof. E. W. Huftecut, of Cornell 
University, gave some striking statistics 
relative to ‘* A Decade of Progress in Legal 
Education.’’ There are about 115 law 
schools in the United States, and 98 of the 
number from which information has been 
obtained show for 1901-02 an enrollment 
of 14,000 students. When it is considered 
that the last census disclosed that there 
were already in 1900 over 114,000 lawyers 
in this country — more than in any other 
profession save medicine and teaching — 
one naturally wonders where the young 
lawyers are going to find an opening. 
New York is credited with about 8,000 
lawyers, and yet there were 2,000 law stu- 
dents attending schools in that city. The 
enrollment in a single school near Boston 
exceeded two-thirds the number of prac- 
titioners, and the enrollment in all the 
schools in and near Boston was greater 
than the total number of practitioners in 
that city. In summing up it may be 
said that in tem years the number of 
schools has nearly doubled, and the num- 
ber of students is considerably more than 
twice as large as it was a decade ago. 
The ouly States without at least one law 
school are New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Jersey, and Uelaware in the East, 
and Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada in the West. 





Model Negro Town 


YLES is a prosperous little town in 
Gibson County, Indiana, which en- 

joys the very unique distinction of being 
populated and managed entirely by Ne- 
groes,. It was founded before the war by 
a manumitted slave named Joshua Lyles, 
whose former master had given him 5500. 
With this money he bougbt land in the 
Wabash Valley. After the war he went 
back to his home and induced some of 
his old friends to go to Indiana with him. 
They did so, and in the course of time the 
village developed. The place now has 365 
voters, which signifies a population of 
about 1,000. It has a public schcol, a 
Methodist and a Baptist church, post- 
office, general store, and numerous neat 
homes. Most of the farmers composing 
the community make a specialty of mel- 
ons and corn, for which they find a ready 
market. The Louisville, Evansville & At. 
Louis railroad has established a station at 
Lyles, and a Negro holds the joint position 
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of ticket and express agent. rain 
buyer, weigh master, grocer, atl jwot- 
master. Public work is managed by 
trustees, who look after the streets anq 
alleys principally, but when large under. 
takings are in band the men all turn out 
avd each one does his share in hard la\joy, 
No man is allowed to stay in the town w ho 
will not work. A police judge and a town 
marshal were elected for a while as aq 
matter of compliance with the laws goy. 
erning incorporations, but they never had 
anything to do, so the custom of choosing 
them has been abandoned. It is said 
there has not been an arrest in the place 
for fifteen years, and the inhabitants are 
zealous in aiding the officers of adjoining 
towns in preventing shiftless Negroes 
from coming to the county. If a Negro 
attempts to settle amoung the whites in 
Hazelton, only four miles away, he is im. 
mediately ordered to take up his abode in 
Lyles, and if he does not meet the standard 
there, he is not considered good enough 
for Gibson County and must leave. Thus 
the population of Hazelton is entirely 
white xnd Lyles entirely black. The 
whites of the surrounding country give 
all credit to the inhabitants of Lyles, and 
encourage them in their efforts to work 
out their own destiny as an independent 
and self-respecting farming community. 





Communism at Ruskin 


OMMUNISM in general is again 
brought to the attention of the peo- 
ple of this country by the recent burn- 
ing of the village of Ruskin, Ga. The 
community was founded upon an indus- 
trial and esthetic basis, but without a reli- 
gious creed. It was intended that in Rus- 
kin should be realized the ideas of the fa- 
mous English critic of arts and econom- 
ics. Men and women of any and all faiths 
and no faith, were welcome as long as they 
turned in their goods and their faculties to 
the common fund. They produced wheat, 
coffee and leather work, but could not 
compete with the big factories. In time 
the privations and sacrifices demanded 
began to tell upon the people, and one by 
one the members went off by them- 
selves to begin over again on the old and 
hated competitive and _ individualistic 
basis. Now their village is in ashes, and 
the experiment is atanend. Euvy, idle- 
ness, discontent, inaptitude, selfishness and 
inconstancy were among the secret and 
real causes of the failure. The innate evi! 
of human nature must be eradicated before 
pure communism is even thinkable, be- 
cause the system rests back upon absolute 
unselfishness and mutual confidence. 





Religion and Communism 


RELIGIOUS faith that verges ou 
fanaticism is supposed to be a tie 

strong enough to bind a community to- 
gether in industrial co-operation, but 10 
very successful enterprises of this kind 
have been developed, although repeated 
attempts have been made. The Shakers, 
who are represented in several States, and 
the Amanites, or Inspirationists, of Lowa, 
are communists with religion as the foun- 
dation of their scheme. The pure and 
beautiful lives of the Shakers and the 
stout integrity and endless toil of the /\- 
spirationists cause them to be held in high 
esteem, yet they are not increasing i! 
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yumbers or influence. The Shakers are 
osivg so fast by desertion and death that 
their society is threatened with extinction 
within a ceutury. Another noteworthy 
community is known as the Asti Colony 
of California. In it matters of religion 
are left eutirely to the individual. Itisa 
o-operative farming association, original- 
ly projected over sixteen years ago for the 
benefit of Italian and Swiss immigrants 
who had either become naturalized or had 
declared their intention to do so. The en- 
terprise Was started by selling shares on the 
building and loan association principle on 
mouthly instalments of $1. When a fund 
of $10,000 had accumulated, a tract of 1,500 
acres Was purchased, which the share- 
holders developed, For sixteen years they 
have toiled without making avything on 
their investment, but now, it is said, they 
are beginning to get large returns. They 
are all well-housed and enjoy the comforts 
of modern conveniences, The colony is 
now capitalized at $1,000,000. In dealing 
among themselves the colonists are com- 
munists, butin transacting business with 
outsiders as a corporation they operate on 
the competitive basis. Their success, thus 
far, appears to be due to a combination of 
communism and individualism, together 
with good management. 





Morne Rouge Destroyed 


A. TERRIBLE eruption of Mt. Pelée 
ys is reported to have occurred at 9.35 
on Saturday, accompanied by a destruc- 
tive tidal wave. Morne Rouge was de- 
stroyed by the voleano, and the village of 


' Le Carbet swept away by the water. 


Two hundred persons are reported to 
have lost their lives in the two villages, 
and in addition many persons are said to 
have been killed all over the northern dis- 
trict of the island, 





Regulation of Trusts 


UDGE UW, M. ROSE, of Little Rock, 
Ark., president of the American Bar 
Association, discussed the question of 
trusts at the opening session of the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, which was held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., last week. He is a distinguished 
jurist, and what he says is worthy of con- 
sideration. His remedy is a constitution- 
al amendment, which will enable Con- 
gress to inflict penalties on combines that 
stifle competition. This he considers su- 
perior to obligatory publicity er a reduc- 
Uon of the tariff. It would not be wise, he 
aid, for Congress to have direct control of 
the trusts, because of the abundant oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for political corrup- 
lion. President Roosevelt, however, places 
the emphasis upon ‘ congressional con- 
trol” and ‘“ obligatory publicity.’ His 
leading argument, as used quite generally 
iu his New England speeches, was that 
Where corporations do business in more 
than one State, they are properly subject 
to regulation by the general government. 
Thus far be bras not even suggested the 
exact details of the legislation required to 
carry out the policy he is advocating, but 
there is no doubt he will be ready to give 
private advice upon the points to be con- 
sidered when the opportune time arrives. 
“Shortly before he left for Paris, Attorney 
General Knox, in an interview, heartily 
commended the President’s speeches upon 
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trusts. ‘‘I think,’’ he said, ‘ after what 
the President has said, that somethiug 
will be forthcoming at the next meeting 
of Congress. He has been making great 
and wise speeches, which will undoubt- 
edly bear fruit.”’ 





Labor Day 


ABOR DAY this year was observed, 
as usual, by parades and speech- 
making in the cities. It is coming to be 
a great national holiday, in which mul- 
titudes of people participate. In _ his 
speeches in Vermont on that day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt discussed labor, and also 
in an address at Kast Northfield. Inter- 
est in the condition of the laboring man 
and the relation between the wage-earner 
and the capitalist was accentuated by the 
coal strike, which has been in progress 
seventeen weeks and seems to be no 
nearer settlement than when it began. 


Coal Strike Developments 


N acute stage has been reached in 
the coal strike. The operators per- 
sist in their refusal to arbitrate, and the 
strikers are becoming desperate. Because 
of the ugly humor of the strikers, and 
their defiant attitude toward the soldiers, 
General Gobin has directed the men in 
his command to fire without "further or- 
ders upon persons who harass moving 
troops. The Public Alliance, which has 
members among the business men in all 
the principal towns of the anthracite re- 
gion, has appealed directly to President 
Roosevelt, urging him to use his influ- 
ence to bring the struggle to an end. 





Massachusetts Prohibitionists 


“T HE Prohibitionists of Massachusetts 

held their regular annual conven- 
tion in Boston on Monday. Accredited 
delegates to the number of 155 were pres- 
ent from 44 cities and towns. A State 
ticket was nominated as follows : For Gov- 
ernor, William H, Partridge, of Newton ; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, Oliver W. Cobb, 
of Easthampton ; for Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Herbert B. Griffin, of 
Winthrop ; for Treasurer and Receiver- 
General, Daniel Parlin, of Worcester ; for 
Auditor, David Morrison, of Fall River ; 
for Attorney-General, Allen Coffin, of 
Nantucket. After the banquet in Lort- 
mer Hall a number of speeches were 
made by candidates and distinguished 
visitors. The speaker of the evening was 
Oliver W. Stewart, of Chicago. 


Hague Tribunal’s First Case 


DVOCATES of international arbi- 

tration are highly gratified over the 
submission of a case to the International 
Tribunal at The Hague, on Monday of 
this week. The dispute to be adjusted is 
between the United States and Mexico, 
and, as has been previously noted in 
these columns, is over missionary money 
in possession of the Mexican authorities 
which is claimed by Roman Catholics in 
Southern California. In 1679 a fund was 
created by special gifts for the purpose of 
converting the heathen in the Califor- 
nias. It was administered at first by the 
Jesuits and later by.the Mexicano Govern- 
ment. When Lower California was 
ceded to the United States, Mexico ceased 
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to pay the Catholic Church in that sec- 
tion its share of the interest. Luter a set- 
tlement was made for interest accruing 
between 1848 and 1869, but since the latter 
date there have been no payments. The 
ebureh now claims $1,000,000 (overdue 
interest) from Mexico. Asa result of the 
action of the Pan-American Couference 
last winter in favorof arbitration, and the 
strong representations of the State De- 
partment of the United States to Mexico, 
arraugements were completed last spring 
to submit the case to the tribunal at The 
Hague. From the eighty judges compos- 
ing the tribunal] the United States has se- 
lected Sir Edward Fry, formerly chief 
justice of the English Court of Appeals, 
and Dr. F. De Martens, of Russia, who 
has been called the ‘‘Chief Jusiice of 
Christendom ’’ because he has so often 
been chosen as a member of courts of ar- 
bitration between nations. Mexico has 
named Signor Chelli, a distinguished Ital- 
ian judge, and Dr. Lohman, a Dutch 
magistrate of high rank. These four will 
select a fifth judge, which will complete 
the court for the hearing of this particular 
case. Besides adjusting this dispute the 
court will have to arrange many of the 
precedents for the guidance of future 
trials, which fact gives special interest to 
the occasion. 





National Economic League 


NEW organization has been formed 

in New York for the purpose of 
preventing conflicts between capital aud 
labor. It will be known as the National 
Economic League. The chief promoters 
and members of the executive committee 
are: Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, presi- 
dent ; Silas B. Dutcher, Charles A. Moore, 
Ludwig Nissen, Gustave H. Schwab, Sam- 
uel Spencer, Charles A. Schieren, John C, 
Maguire, and Thomas R. Horton. Among 
those who endorse and financially support 
the new organization are Lyman J. Gage, 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Bishop Potter, 
Abram 8. Hewitt, John D. Long, Levi P. 
Morton, Henry Clews, John A. MeUCall, 
In place of attemptiug to arbitrate differ- 
ences between capitalists aud wage-earn- 
ers, the League expects to go deeper and 
remove the prime cause of all labor 
troubles by conducting a campaign of 
popular education in the Science of Eco- 
nomics, 


British Postmaster General 


USTEN CHAMBERLAIN, the new 

postmaster-general of Great Britain, 
is a son of the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
and is in his fortieth year — about the 
same age as his second stepmother, the 
third Mrs. Chamberlain, who was a 
daughter of Judge Endicott, of Massachu- 
setts. The younger Chamberlain is said 
to be steady-going, and very much dis- 
posed to make his own way. He is a 
quiet, level-headed business man, and 
even his father’s enemies, who are very 


uumerous, have had little critici+m to 
offer over the appointment. The British 
postal system is greatly hampered in its 
usefulness by antiquarian methods, and 
those who know say the new postmaster- 
general has a wonderful opportunity for 
cutting out a great future for himself 
by inaugurating greatly-needed reforms. 
Americans especially are interested in 
more dispatch in the transmission of 
American mails from Queenstown to- 
London. 
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THAT THIRD HAND 


¢¢ TF you have two hands, beware of 

having a third.’’ This homely 
proverb is, perhaps, at first sight slightly 
obscure. But its meaning becomes plain 
when we think of the trouble so often ex- 
perienced at the hands of those to whom 
a ‘ little behind-hand ’’ seems a perpetual 
appendage. 

Punctuality is commonly classed with 
the minor virtues, but when traced to its 
roots it will be seen to be entwined with 
almost everything that is best, and a 
marked lack of it shows very serious de- 
ficiencies in character. Who can respect 
one who is habitually unfaithful to his ap- 
pointments? He cannot be called truth- 
ful or honest. He robs people of the most 
valuable of all their possessions — time. 
He who does not keep his engagements 
has told a falsehood, at least. A time set 
is a promise passed, and where little or no 
pains are taken to translate that promise 
into performance, whole-souled honesty 
and loyalty to truth are certainly wanting. 

Small love for one’s neighbor is his who 
is careless about being present at the hour 
mutually agreed upon. To love one’s 
neizhbor means to take thought for his 
convenience, to avoid annoying him or 
imposing on him, to regard his rigats and 
promote his interests. This the unpunc- 
tual person does not do. He consults his 
own convenience solely. Instead of bear- 
ing others’ burdens, he adds to them. 
True kindness would say, “If one 
of us, lor my friend, must suffer a slight 
loss by being there before the other, let me 
be the one. I will not exact the concession 
of precedence from him, but will eagerly 
waive it, and put myself out rather than 
cause him loss.’’ * 

Overweening pride must be charged 
upon him who habitually keeps a whole 
company waiting, or disturbs a whole 
audience, simply for his own ease or grati- 
fication or convenience. He declares in 
substance and by the action which speaks 
louder than words, ‘‘ I am of so much im- 
portance that ordinary rules must not be 
applied to me ; others must wait for me — 
it is their place ; it is a condescension for 
me to appear at all ; if it suits my mood 
to come considerably late, nobody has a 
right to vomplain.’’ Surely this is a most 
absurd and offensive attitude for such as 
are only big with fancied greatness. But 
it is scarcely too much to say that the un- 
punctual man is never a truly humble 
man. 

He certainly is not energetic and thrifty. 
Something of ingrained laziness and slug- 
gishness, a notable lack of vigor and push, 
a marked failure in system and fore- 
thought, pertain to him who is habitually 
behindhand. Howcan he possibly pros- 
per? He is not to be trusted. He lets 
difficulties thwart him. He does not make 
himself master of circumstances. He is 
plainly without that resolute purpose, 
that force of character, which compel 
accomplishment. The waster of time, 
either his own or that of somebody else, 
is a waster of money as well. How can 
he succeed, or command confidence, or be 
otherwise than a continual irritation to 
those who know the value of minutes? 
The unpunctual man lets everything go 
at loose ends and haphazard, and will, of 
course, soon find his affairs in confusion. 
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There are those who count punctuality 
(and punctuation) a little thing, but cer- 
tainly they have not inquired wisely con- 
cerning this. Considering all that it im- 
plies, it deserves to be ranked among the 
important virtues ; and whoso rightly re- 
gards the true sources of success or the true 
springs of perfected character will refuse 
to be classed with the tribe of the three- 
handed. 





CIVILITY, NOT SERVILITY 


J Fy that beautiful balance, that tuneful 
symphoniousness, of character which 
all admire and few attain, there is per- 
fect civility, but no servility. The two 
qualities, it must be admitted, are not al- 
ways easy to discriminate. They run 
close together. At times they almost 
melt into each other. Many in their fear 
of the latter give too scanty attention to 
the former. It is a common fault of the 
English race to so emphasize independ- 
ence as not sufficiently to heed the re- 
quirements of politeness. Hence it needs 
to be said quite often that there is no nec- 
essary antagonism between the two. It 
is not needful to discard civility in order 
to avoid servility. One may even be 
servant of all without being servile to any. 
This was the spirit of the Great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, and also of Paul’s Master, 
Jesus Christ. The Saviour said: ‘‘I am 
among you as he that serveth.’’ He came 
‘*not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter.’ Yet he bore Himself with royal 
dignity, and, whenever it seemed essen- 
tial, asserted His more than royal claims 
with calmest majesty. And St. Paul, at 
proper times and for good purposes, main- 
tained his rights with a strength and 
courage that impressed all beholders. He 
tried to help all ; he truckled to none. 

So should it be with all such as aim or 
claim to be followers of Christ. There is 
never any occasion where they are called 
upon to lay aside their manliness. They 
are not to crouch, or cringe, or flatter, or 
fawn. They are to stand up straight, with 
abundance of self-respect and self-reli- 
ance. At times they will refuse with 
firmness, and feel as fully justified in it 
as when at other times they yield with 
grace. Defiance is as much demanded as 
deference. He is less than a man who 
will not occasionally rise in his might . nd 
defy all the forces of earth and hell to 
move him from his ground ; and this not 
from obstinacy or bravado, not simply 
because he knows the ground to be his by 
indefeasible title and he does not propose 
to be robbed, but mainly because some 
principle is involved which it would be 
the worse for the world not to have main- 
tained. 

Yet this vigorous, robust man, who has 
plenty of backbone, who can give his 
opinion, if necessary, with emphasis, who 
can flame forth against wrong and blast 
it with the hot lightning of his hate, who 
has not a particle of sycophancy or toady- 
ism in his nature, may and should have a 
real humility, a genuine meekness, and 
an unfeigned courtesy springing from 
deep kindliness of spirit that will prompt 
to all beautiful deeds. There is a service 
which is so free and generous as to be en- 
tirely absolved from the spirit of the 
slave. It has no personal ends in view. 
It has learned the supreme happiness of 
giving, and finds its keenest delight in 
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doing even a little to make some of earth’s 
desert places to blossom. Servility, breed- 
ing insolence and falseness of every sort, 
is a curse to itself and to all around. 
Service is blessedness and blessing wher- 
ever it moves. 





SKIDS 


EDESTRIANS whose duties cual! 
them down town in any large city 
where the commission shops or wholesale 
stores are situated often find their way ob- 
structed by ‘“‘ skids’’ placed between the 
platforms bordering the stores and the 
drays which are backed up to deliver or 
receive packages of merchandise. Skids 
are pairs of parallel bars, stiffened by 
cross-pieces, designed to facilitate the roll- 
ing of casks or the sliding of heavy boxes 
from one place to another a little distance 
off. They serve but one purpose in practi- 
cal life, yet serve that purpose well. 
Nevertheless, they are a source of great 
aggravation to weary pedestrians who, 
toiling along with heavy bags or numer- 
ous! packages, are obliged again and again 
on their way to or from the ferries or 
stations, to mount the steps on one side of 
the platforms on which the skids rest and 
to descend carefully on the other side, or 
else to take to the middle of the street and 
so pass around the obstruction. Once or 
twice repeated, this sort of experience is of 
little moment, but when the process has 
to be undergone over and over again, the 
pedestrian is apt to feel exasperated. 

These skids of commerce, which pro- 
vokingly thrust themselves out in the 
path of the traveler, may be taken as the 
figure of those petty vexations and trivial 
obstructions (some of them due to natural 
causes, but many of them merely artificial 
creations of social usage) which tend to 
hinder progress and to wear out the souls 
of men. Many an arbitrary ‘ Do”’ or 
‘* Don’t,’? many a senseless conventional 
custom, many a pet practice or cherished 
oddity of some member of society, or per- 
haps necessary activity of a busy person 
whose urgent errand temporarily pre- 
empts the time or abridges the freedom 
of another, projects across one’s path with 
a peremptory ‘“ Halt !’’ or an insistent 
demand to turn and go some other way. 
That halting, climbing, or zigzagging ex- 
hausts the vitality of the traveler, and by 
so much makes his life-task the longer and 
harder. 

At the same time the skids have their 
place and their uses. Society cannot be 
adjusted precisely to the convenience of 
any one member of it. No one man can 
demand an exclusive right to its high- 
ways. Some individuals must at times 
take to the byways, that the main course 
of the world’s trade may go on. Travel 
must some time wait for traffic, and the 
pleasure-seeking pedestrian yield to the 
custom-finding producer. All useful lives 
(and many lives in proportion to their 
usefulness) obstruct humanity at certain 
points, just as certain trains hold other 
trains up at junctions or ‘ cross-overs.” 
Activities are constantly crisscrossing 
and social processes interfering one with 
another, even while interweaving their 
varied strands. The best that can be 
done is to lessen the friction and shorten 
the delays as far as possible, and to try to 
study the problem presented by the total 
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movements of the social units with as 
much intelligence and success as the 
train-despatcher displays in his simul- 
taneous manipulation of a hundred trains 
on a single road. 

We may dislike or even detest the skid, 
but it is here, and to a large extent prob- 
ably here to stay. The best way to do is 
to minimize as far as possible for our- 
selves and others its obstructive tenden- 
cies, and meanwhile, with what patience 
we can command, pxas over or around it. 
Accepted in this spirit, the skid may even 
become a means of grace. At the same 
time the total number of skids now em- 
ployed in active life might profitably be 
reduced, and will be so reduced if every 
member of society, urged by motives of 
Christian benevolence, takes pains, so far 
as possible, to observe the rule: See that 
no man put a skid, or occasion to fall, in 
his brother’s way. 





Methodist Interviews 


ECENTLY, one of our occasional cor- 
respondents found himself in a 
group of representative Methodists, and, at 
the editor’s request, interviewed them on 
questions ot special and present interest in 
the church, such as the removal of the 
time-limit, the consolidation of the benevo- 
lences, the union of our publishing houses, 
the decrease of official papers, and the 
number of bishops to be elected by the 
next General Conference. Our correspond- 
ent was instructed to allow respondents 
the largest freedom in the expression of 
their views, withholding their names to 
protect them from the criticisms which 
migbt follow such a frank avowal of 
opinion. These interviews, which appear 
elsewhere, will be read with special inter- 
est. 





Not Doctrine, but Life 


HE Master, who is becoming in our re- 
ligion increasingly “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” said little about doc- 
trine, but much about life. He came that 
the disciples of His kingdom might have 
life abundantly. He strove in those three 
short years, not so much to instill a body of 
doctrine into the minds of the Twelve, His 
constant companions, as to arouse the de- 
sire in them to repeat the life which He was 
ever manifesting as an object lesson before 
them. His trequent exhortation and com- 
mand that they “ follow’? Him, meant only 
this — that they mirror His life in them- 
selves. How very simple this is: only to 
ascertain the spirit and mind ot Christ — 
the great principles which actuated Him — 
and then to devote one’s self wholly to re- 
producing Him. Just that — no more, no 
less — it is to be a Christian. 

We are not, therefore, undervaluing a 
proper study of doctrine in saying that the 
more excellent way for the disciple of 
Christ is to concentrate his gaze upon his 
Master and Model. To be just as near like 
Christ as possible, and to help others to be 
like Him —this 1s the chief aim in the 
religious life. Very unfortunate is it 
for any person, but especially for a 
clergyman, to so tasten his attention 
upon some special truth or doctrine 
ot the Christian system as to make a 
hobby of it. The result is atrophy of the 
Soul and mental dwarfing and deformity, 
accompanied usually by dogmatism and 
intolerance. Was it not Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne who told the story of a “scholar ” 
who one day, when a young man, found 
the tooth ofa mammoth? He was a stu- 
dent of fossil remains, and in his enthusi- 
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asm set out to complete the’skeleton. His 
mind filled with this one idea, to the exclu- 
sion of all else, he traveled up and down 
the world, year after year, picking up here 
a vertebra, here a femur, here a rib, here a 
clavicle. Years passed; he came to be an 
old man; at last he faced death. He had 
succeeded. The monstrous framework was 
complete. But he looked back upon the 
sixty years of his toil and saw that it was a 
vanity. He had to show for his life-work 
— the skeleton of a mammoth. 

How often has this forcetul illustration 
been exemplified in some minister who 
early became a specialist in doctrine, and 
who could show tor his lite-work, when it 
was finished, only “ the skeleton o! a mam- 
moth !”’ 





A Curious Revelation 


HAT is an interesting and instructive 
revelation which a New York clergy- 
man makes, in the World’s Work for Sep- 
tember, of the persons who called upon him 
“lor assistance’’ during the year just closed. 
This minister tor one year made a record of 
the number, and a study of each, grouping 
and classifying them. Five ot the six hun- 
dred were either “ freaks” or “ frauds.” 
*““Chiet among the queer were inventors 
seeking counsel about patents.” ‘‘ Next 
were those with books to publish.” ‘‘Then 
there were requests for me to use my influ- 
ence to secure something or other — from a 
janitor’s position toa railroad pass across 
the continent.” ‘ Last of all are the calls I 
have trom other clergymen — I mean re- 
tired ones. They come on errands all in- 
dicative of reasons for their status. Some 
are founding foolish enterprises, some are 
forming lecture courses, some are selling 
things.”’ ‘* Next comes another group best 
called solicitors. Of these there have been 
fifty or more. They ask for money to endow 
schools, hospitals, asylums, institutions, 
libraries, and what not, or they are treas- 
urers of societies eager to reform the Mor- 
mons, to civilize the Indians, to teed the 
Cubans, to educate the Negroes, to clothe 
the Filipinos, etc. There are also paid 
solicitors for small concerns who in a year 
raise almost nothing in excess of their own 
salaries, while last are the bogus solicitors.”’ 
The writer goes on at length to describe 
six types of mendicants who called upon 
him and to mention special cases likely 
“to deceive the very elect” as a warning, 
and sums up his conclusion in these words: 
“Of all the stories of all these six types I 
should say that about half are talse in every 
item, and that the persons telling them are 
wholly unworthy.” A kind and generous- 
hearted man, this clergyman sought to 
discriminate between the meritorious solic- 
itor and the fraud in order that he might 
render aid where it was really needed; but 
in his examination of what seemed to be 
really deserving cases, he was generally 
disappointed. In following up references 
by telegram or telephone he discovered 
that he was dealing mainly with pretense 
and tabrication. Hesays that there are at 
least fifty clergymen in New York city as 
hard pressed in this matter as be, and that 
they are obliged to protect themselves by 
fixing ‘‘an office hour when they will see 
them, and see them at no other time.” 

In closing his very instructive contribu- 
tion he says: ‘“* What shall be done with 
these people? The clergy confess their per- 
plexity. They realize the pressing need for 
something to be done, and quickly. The 
problem is becoming so large they simply 
cannot cope withit. Perhaps more people 
have approached them during the last year 
than upon any year before, and that in face 
ot the fact that times were never quite so 
good, and that there never was so little 
reason why men should be in distress.” 
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This is the story most ministers in every 
large city can tell. Surely it is bad enough, 
but who shall relate the religious editor’s 
experience ? Not the present writer, though 
he could a worse tale unfold. We only add 
a moral in closing : 

First, every clergyman in the cities de- 
serves the sympathy and protection of his 
church and parishioners, as far as possible, 
in meeting and bearing this increasing bur- 
den of dealing with the stranded, wrecked, 
and submerged classes of the community. 
Is there any good reason why the general 
public, as a rule, should send every solicit- 
ing “ freak or fraud ” to the minister? In 
many cases some discerning and wise wom- 
en in the church should be commissioned 
to attend to this whole business and to re- 
lieve the overworked pastor of the heavy 
drain upon his sympathies and strength. 

Second, the lesson should be more urgent- 
ly entorced that indiscriminate charity is 
wrong and harmtul to the unworthy recip- 
ient, encouraging him to continue his fraud- 
ulent practices. So far as our own church is 
concerned, we need to be much more care- 
tulin our scrutiny of the itinerant solic- 
itor. For too often therecome among us 
men carrying the certification of bishops, 
secretaries and prominent ministers, beg- 
ging aid for Southern schools and orphan- 
ages and other institutions, who are finan- 
cially responsible to no one, who make no 
accounting to anybody, and who impose 
upon our generous people and churches 
mainly to secure a support for themselves 
and their tamilies. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. Herbert L. Willett of the Chicago 
University has been invited to the Chicago 
pulpit just vacated by Rev. Dr. Frank 
Crane. 


— Miss Mary E. Lunn leaves Boston tor 
New York this week to assume her duties 
as superintendent of the New York Dea- 
coness Home. Her address will be 1175 
Madison Ave. 


—Prot. Hinckley G. Mitchell, of the 
School of Theology of Boston University, 
accompanied by his wife, arrived in Boston 
on the “ Devonia”’ of the Leyland Line, 
Monday, Aug. 25. 


— The wife of Rev. Dr. T. Corwin Wat- 
kins is deeply bereaved in the death of her 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Hadley, who 
passed away at Dr. Watkins’ summer home 
in Newport, N. H., Aug. 28. 

— Mr. A. E. Dunn, ot Chicago, manager 
ot the advertising departments of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate and Epworth Her- 
ald, called at this office last week. He had 
just returned from a two months’ tour 
abroad. 


— Dr. L. B. Wilson, pastor of Foundry 
Church, Washington, is the traternal rep- 
resentative of the Methodist Epistopal 
Church to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, which con- 
venes in Winnipeg, Manitoba, this week. 


— Rev. Henry Woodward Hulbert, D. D., 
of Hudson, Ohio, who is considered to be a 
man of profound scholarship, as well as of 
great executive ability, has been called to 
the chair of ecclesiastical history in Bangor 
Theological Seminary, made vacant by the 
death of Protessor Levi L. Paine, and will 
enter upon his duties in September. 


—Apropos to our editorial,“ A Curious 
Revelation,” is the following paragraph 
trom the Congregationalist of last week : 
‘* A stranded English actor recently sought 
aid from Rev. R. S. MacArthur, of New 
York city. The Baptist divine, being some- 
what histrionic himself, took pity on him 
and made him his secretary. Last week 
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the former actor wasin court charged with 
thett of the preacher’s ty pewriter (not ty pe- 
writist) and $40 in money. Dr. MacArthur’s 
next secretary probably will be an honest, 
matter ot-fact maiden.” 


— Rev. S. O. Benton, D. D., recording sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society, entered 
upon his new duties, Sept. 1. His many 
triends should address him at 150 Fitth Ave., 
New York. 

— This office was tavored last week with 
a welcome call from Mr. T. B. Sweet, of 
Topeka, Kansas, that well known and use- 
tullayman. He had been to visit the town 
ot his birth, Farmington, Me. He was con- 
verted in his youth and baptized by the 
late Rev. Dr. Charles Allen, of fragrant 
memory. He left Maine in 1859. 


—Anton Lang, the Christus of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, and Matilda Rutz, 
daughter of the blacksmith of the village of 
Ocerammergau and a participant in the 
play, were married last week. Anton Lang 
impersonated the Christus of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play for the first time at 
the decennial performance of 1900, succeed - 
ing the veteran Joset Mayr, the Christus of 
1870, 1880 and 1890. 


—In his speech at Augusta President 
Roosevelt thus reterred to James G. Blaine: 
‘“*Tt would be difficult for any man speak- 
ing to this audience and iu front of the 
house in which Blaine once lived not to 
have whatever of Americanism was in him 
stirred to tbe depths. ... One secret, per- 
haps I may say the great secret, of Mr. 
Blaine’s hold on the affections of his coun- 
trymen was his entirely genuine and un- 
affected Americanism.” 

— Mrs. Clarissa Howard Dake, daughter 
ot the late Rey. A. K. Howard of the New 
Hampshire Conterence, died at Auburn- 
dale, Aug. 25, aiter a brief illness of only 
four days. About two years ago Mrs. Dake, 
deeply bereaved in the death ot her hus- 
band at their home in Ascutneyville, Vt., 
came to reside with her mother and sisters 
in Auburndale. Friends of ‘ Mother” 


Howard, who is now ninety years ot age,’ 


will deeply sympathize with her in her 
great sorrow. 


—- At the Methodist Episcopal parsonage 
in Intervale, N. H.,on Thursday, Aug. 21, 
Ethel Elizabeth, younger daugbter ot Rev. 
Hosea Hewitt, was united in marriage 
with Mr. Fred Willis Dinsmore, of Inter- 
vale. The bride was given away by her 
brother, Dr. J. W. Hewitt, of Worcester, 
Mass. The ceremony was performed by 
the father of the bride, assisted by Rev. A. 
S. Ladd, D. D., and Rev. H. A. Clifford. 
The groom is postmaster at Intervale and a 
member of the official board of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The happy couple 
have the best wishes of hosts ot triends. 


— Bishop Hartzell arrived in New York 
by the steamer ** Majestic”? on Wednesday 
mofning of last week, atter an absence of 
nearly two years. He is in good health, 
and, as he said himself, “ brimtul of enthu- 
siasm and taith as to the tuture ot Christian 
missions in Africa.’ The last five months 
of his stay in Africa were spent on the 
West Coast. He held the Liberia Confer- 
ence, disposed of remnants of property on 
the Congo River leit irom Bishop Taylor’s 
work, and spent five weeks in the interior 
ot Angola. The $1,000 received trom the 
Congo property enabled him to make the 
first payment on a fine new property pur- 
chased at St. Paul de Loanda, adjoining our 
old mission property. He organized the 


West Central Atrica Mission Conterence, 
May 28. Conference Sunday was the six- 
tieth anniversary of his birthday, and on 
that day he preached twice, dedicated a 
church, and ordained a class of deacons 
and a class of elders. 


Bishop Hartzell is 
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in the United States for aa few months to 
represent before the church the work in 
Atrica. He will go immediately to Elgin, 
lll., where his wife and son are living. 


— Weare gratified to learn that Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, of Brooklyn, has so far recov- 
ered his health that he has been preaching 
in the chapel at Clifton Springs, N. Y., and 
in the neighboring churches, with his old- 
time vigor to crowded audiences. 

— On Thursday last, Albert P., the little 
six-year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Tasker, of St. John’s Church, Dover, N. H., 
was drowned in Lake Winnepesaukee at 
Loon Cove. It is supposed that the little 
fellow, while playing about the wharf, 
stubbed his toe and fell head first into the 
water, striking his head on a rock, as he 
was not heard to scream and did not sink. 
Mr. Tasker went to the wharf for some- 
thing, and tound the body of his son float- 
ing on the water. The tenderest sympatby 
is telt for Mr. and Mrs. Tasker in their 
crushing bereavement. 


— A cablegram to the New York Tribune 
states that Hon. R. W. Perks, M. P., the 
distinguished Wesleyan layman, who is a 
most energetic supporter ot Lord Rosebery, 
has issued a manifesto to Nonconformist 
voters, urging them to take an active stand 
against the Education bill and make prep- 
arations for contesting every Tory seat at 
the general election. Mr. Perks also advo- 
wates the abandonment of the [rish Home 
Rule question outright and the reunion of 
the Liberal party under Lord Rosebery, 
with an alternative education policy as a 
substitute for Mr. Balfour’s compromise 
measure, 


— Unusual interest attaches to the mar- 
riage last week, in Brooklyn, of Rev. Mon- 
tague E. Webb, a clergyman ot the Church 
of England, stationed in the Bahama 
Islands, to Miss Mary Bowlby, of that city, 
well known in charitable circles. Mr. 
Webb is the son of a wealthy English gen- 
tleman. He went to the Bahamas nine 
years ago as a missionary, and he now has 
eight vhurches on his circuit, with head- 
quarters on Fresh Creek, Ambrose Island. 
He goes from church to church in a well- 
appointed sloop yacht. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have already sailed for the Bahamas to 
prosecute his flourishing missionary work. 


— Word has reached the Mission Rooms 
of the death, on July 5, at St. Paul de 
Loanda, Angola, East Africa, of Miss Jose- 
phine Mekkelson, ot the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. Miss Mekkelson was 
a teacherin the Girls’ School at Quessua, 
Malange, Angola. She left Quessua tor 
Loandain June tor a period of rest, and 
also to study the Portuguese language. 
Her illness lasted two weeks, and involved 
much suffering. Her death, according to 
the letters that have reached the missionary 
secretaries, was a noble testimony to the 
power ot Christianity in the lite. For two 
years of her stay in Atrica Miss Mekkelson 
was the only mission worker at Quessua, 
having to battle alone with the fevers and 
the host ot other difficulties incident to such 
trontier work. 





BRIEFLETS 





The love that is not wedded to obedience 
is a mere evanescent sentiment. 





The National Missionary Convention of 
the Metbodist Episcopal Church, to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21-24, bids tair to 
bea thoroughly representative assembly. 
Already 44 =tates ot the Union are repre- 
sented by the delegates enrolled in the cen- 
tral office at New York ; yet no stone must 
be lett unturned to get the key workers to 
Cleveland. Here is opportunity for pre- 
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siding elders, pastors, Conference and dis- 
trict missionary secretaries. 


Prof. John Winthrop Platner, of Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, in a review of 
Fairbairn’s ‘“* The Philosophy of the Chris. 
tian Religion,” in the September Atlantic, 
concludes: **On the whole, Dr. Fairbairn’s 
book must be pronounced the most power- 
tul detensive statement of the Christian 
taith that has recently appeared.” 


When we are convinced in our hearts 
that the Lord has heard vur prayer, is it 
not a kind of blasphemy to keep urging 
that it be answered literally and at once? 
Let us wait patiently for God’s granting, 
which may need to be of another kind 
than our seeking. 





It is better to go down fighting the storm, 
than to go on forever drifting aimlessly 
with the tide. 





In all of our churches is to be found a 
class of people who cannot contribute any- 
thing toward the running expenses of the 
church and special tunds because they are 
in debt and teel that the money they hold 
is not theirown, Yet if these good people 
are observed closely, it will be noted that 
this objection does not seem to have much 
weight with them when they want some 
delicacy for the table, or when they enter 
the confectionery or ice-cream parjor, or 
when there is to be an excursion, or if there 
is something special in town in the way of 
a lecture, or when they want some desir- 
able article of dress. When the desire is 
strong upon them, they torget for the time 
that they are in debt. How can people 
afford all ot these things wheu they are in 
debt? Isn’t it strange that they think so 
suddenly and powertully about it when 
God’s ecall for funds comes tothem? And, 
atter all, are not the most of us in debt to 
the Lord ? 





Our eternities are in God's hand no less 
than our times. 


The truth of large significance is always 


best expressed in language of absolute sim- 
plicity. 





Wealth and power are blessings only as 
they are wisely employed and applied. 
Think tora moment of the pititul use otf 
wealth in a world of pain and sorrow like 
this, where that rich old woman lett a great 
fortune to provide a home tor the comfort 
of superannuated cats. As we think of 
power look at that monster locomotive, 
with a long train of coaches behind it, 
sweeping down the grade with the throttle 
wide open and a dead engineer in the cab. 
What a vivid picture of power uncon- 
trolled! We shut our eyes and put our 
hands over our ears as we think of the 
coming wreck around the curve. Wealth 
and power need a steady head and warm 
heart back of them. 





The use of fresh new sermons has just as 
noticeable and wholesome an effect upon 
the preacher who gives them forth as upon 
the congregation that listens so eagerly to 
them. The preparation of these sermons 
keeps the healthy preacher on the stretch ; 
nobody should live lax or limp. He is 
spurred to the search tor new materials. 
His mind is alert and nimble and sees an 
discerns sermon material in all that moves 
about him, and he reaches out hungrily tor 
it as it comes at all within his reach. This 
exercise tends to keep tresh and vigorous 
all bis mental muscles and prevents utterly 
the growth of intellectual laziness, the bane 
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ot the middle-aged preacher. The foun- 
tain-heads in his intellect are all kept open 
apd tree, so that new waters may flow un- 
hindered into his homiletic reservoir. In 
order that the plant may do its best work, 
lowers and berries must be picked as tast 
as they ripen. They should not at all be 
allowed to dry upon the stem. This prin- 
ciple is just as true of intellectual iruits and 
dowers. When ripe they should be plucked 
and used. No man will reach the dead line 
who honestly and iaithtully prepares at 
least one new sertnon every week. The 
pulse of the fountain means life. 

The closed door well represents oppor- 
tunity as most of us encounter it. Unless 
we take hold of that door and open it, op- 
portunity is no better than so much blank 
wall. 





Once at a camp-meeting of our colored 
people a most devout and spiritual old 
woman was engaged in mighty prayer. 
With her hands clutching the air above her 
head, she wrestled with God, and closed 
the prayer in a most weird and impressive 
way with these words: “* Now, Lawd, don’ 
yo forget!” Ah! no, dear woman, He’ll 
not torget. We may, and often do. But 
how sweet to remember that Jesus never 
torgets His people or His promises. Do we 
not readin the blessed Book that: *‘ A book 
of remembrance was written before him 
for them that teared the Lord and that 
thought upon His name?” How blessed 
to be written down in that book ot His! 





One way —and a very convenient one — 
to become suddenly rich, is to cast a dis- 
cerning glance at the grades of poverty in- 
finitely more pinching than our own. It 
makes one feel as it he had twice as much, 
to see that he has twice more than another. 
This is an excellent exercise to resort to 
just before dismissing the claim of some 
charity on the groufid that one is too poor. 





The old theology is like a ladder. We 
have broken a good many of its rounds, so 
that the old ladder is comparatively useless 
now; but we never should have reached so 
high a plane ot truth without it. 





“Is That So?”’ 


LONDONER now visiting in this 

country declares that, independ- 
ently ot any peculiarity of accent, a citizen 
of the United States can always be recog- 
nized, atter a brief conversation, by an 
Englishman by reason ot the tact that there 
is not one American in a hundred who does 
not make use of the phrase, “Is that so?” 
used as an interrogation. Americans may 
plead guilty to the soit impeachment with- 
out great injury to their reputation. Possi- 
bly the American tendency to demand, “ Is 
tbat so?” arises trom the tact that there are 
sO many wonders constantly coming to 
view in this new, growing country that the 
exclamatory powers ot the inhabitants are 
all the time kept on the stretch. We live 
in a kind ot wonderland, continually sur- 
prised and sometimes shocked, oittimes 
astonished, and expecting constantly to be 
amused. We really need an exclamatory 
formula such as the Turk possesses in his 
“Chok shey!” (** Much thing!’’) with 
which he greets any event or item of news 
a bit out of the ordinary. 

There are serious uses, however, for the 
Americanism — it it bean Americanism — 
above mentioned. These are times to chal- 
lenge the glib statements that are thrust 
upon us, with the per2>mptory demand, “ Is 
that so?’ We should be at least as cau- 
tious as the high-priest who tried Stephen 
who inquired, “Are these things so?” 
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Perhaps the things are so, and again per- 
haps they are not. Tests must be applied. 
Try the spirits and the speeches whether 
they be ot God. Halt tne ** views” ihatad- 
vance with such a confident swing, until 
they give the countersign of a reasonable 
proof and show that they can speak the lan. 
guage ot Canaan. The gullibility of the 
average man, even the average converted 
man, is proverbial. ** If you see it in the ’ 
it’s so’? — perhaps. Perhaps it’s partly so. 
Perbaps it was so once, but isn’t so any 
longer. Perhaps itis going to be so tomor- 
row, but is not sotoday. Find outif you 
can —if not, reserve your judgment. All 
this applies to scientific theories, to theo- 
logical inte: pretations, to philosophic judg- 
ments, to mechanical contrivances, to al- 
most everything under thesun. When we 
get above the sun we may dispense with the 
peradventures. Until then we need to ask, 
otten and earnestly, ** Is that so? ”’ 








More Pity than Blame 


ee tollowing telegram, sent from Bur- 

ling ton, Vt., to the Boston Transcript, 
Aug. 29, tells the sequel otf Rev. Sam 
Small’s downfall in briet and accurate but 
not sensational terms: 


‘Rev. Sam Small, the Georgia evangelist who 
has been stumping Vermont in the interest of 
Clement, and who collapsed while speaking at 
Brattleboro, later acknowledging that he was 
drunk from taking as a medicine more liquor 
than he could stand, again fell by the wayside 
at Morrisville last night. After talking fifteen 
minutes in a manner betokening something 
wrong, the curtain was rung down. His physi- 
clan, Dr. Harkness, stated that Mr. Small’s col- 
lapse was the re: ult of an overdose of morphine, 
but that his career was probably ended.” 


We are too much grieved to comment 
upon this. We pity more than we blame. 
But what irony tor him to oppose a prohib- 
itory law —a man who, ot all men, has 
shown that he himself needed it! Whatan 
ending to a cureer that might have closed 
with distinction it he had but clung faith- 
tully to the spiritual power which for many 
years kept him from the demon of drink ! 
What a painful but forceful commentary 
upon the emphatic words of the Great 
Apostle: ** Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall ;” and those other 
kindred sentences: *‘ But [ keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection: lest 
that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 





Educational Crisis in England 


T is very difficult for an American to 
understand the intense feeling which 
exists among Noncontormists in England 
in their opposition to the Educational Bill, 
the more objectionable clauses of which 
were carried through Parliament by Pre- 
mier Balfour just hefore its adjournment, 
With our matchless system of common 
schools, free from the taint of religious and 
sectarian control or influence — the Magna 
Charta of our Jiberty and peculiar civiliza- 
tion — we cannot realize that enlightened 
England is ages behind us, and is now in- 
sisting, through its government, upon fas- 
tening a system of Anglican schools upon 
the people, But such is the case. Prin- 
cipal Orr, of the Springfield High School, 
who recently spent several weeks in Lon- 
don studying its educational system, in an 
interview published in the Republican ot 
that city, says: ‘So fixed is the belief that 
religions training is a proper function of 
the school, that well educated Englishmen 
cannot understand how American public 
schools are entirely free trom any sectarian 
control.” 


Here we find the explanation of Bal-. 


tour’s determined and exasperating meth- 
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ods in carrying the Educational Bill 
through Parliament, and ot the tact that 
the Established clergy are a unit in sup- 
porting it. The conscientious theory, no 
doubt, on which they act is that the school 
system should be religious, and must, 
therefore, be controlled by the church 
which England, as a nation and govern- 
ment, supports. 

But our English papers show that the 
conflict, which has only begun, is to be un- 
usually severe, bitter and unrelenting. Rev. 
Dr. George C. Lorimer, ot New York, for- 
merly ot Tremont Temple, Boston, who has 
visited England for a prolonged stay every 
summer for many years and who returned 
last week, is reported in an interview to 
have said: ‘If the so-called ‘educational 
bill’ were to pass the British Parliament 
and then come bejore the people, it might 
result in the overthrow of the ministry,’’ 
Dr. Lorimer spent many bours in the 
House of Commons listening to the debate 
on this vital question, and went away thor- 
oughly satisfied that the measure would be 
most unwise. Ranged against this bill, 
he said, are the Noncontformists, and he 
added that those opposed to it would un- 
doubtedly be greatly strengthened by the 
influx of the non-religious element, which 
holds the balance of power, as it 
does in almost any country where ques. 
tions come up affecting religious bodies. 
“Its operation,’ added Dr. Lwrimer, 
“would be the same thing as giving over 
the education of youth to the Catholic 
Chureh or any other religious sect. What 
is wanted sadly in England is straight edu- 
cation along the lines of the progressive 
education here,’’ 

The Congregationalist, in an able edito- 
rial, well sums up the depth and intensity 
of the opposition to the bill, in saying: 


“When journals like the ZHraminer god the 
British Weekly, and men like Principal Fair- 
bairn, John Clifford, Hugh Price Hughes ana 
John Parker deliberately announce that they 
will put ‘the higher law’ above man-made law, 
and that they will suffer loss of property and 
all the discomforts of conflict with officials anda 
allthe opprobrium of a clash with the Crown, 
it surely ought to dawn on the minds of men as 
intelligent as King Edward and Mr. Balfour 
that the very worst way of beginning the new 
reign is for the Crown and so large, sober, self- 
respecting and God-fearing an element of the 
population as the English and Welsh Noncon- 
for mists, to clash.” 


Every American, in contrast, must be pro- 
foundly gratetul to that Providence which 
shaped for us and gave us our unparalleled 
and priceless system of common schools. 
The highest commendation which we have 
noted of late tor our educational system, 
comes from an Englishman, than whom 
there is perhaps no more competent judge. 
J. Hirst Hallowell, of Rochdale, England, 
secretary of the Northern Counties Educa- 
tional League, some months ago published 
a monograph in which he paid this tribute 
to our system: ** Poets have dreamed of 
the union of the races of mankind in one 
commonwealth, but while they have been 
dreaming of it the great republic is bring- 
ing it to pass. More millions are yet to 
come across the sea, and the process of as- 
similation must take extended time. But 
the all-potent tactor in the unification of 
the peoples in a new and proud nationality 
is the common school system.” 

Secretary Hallowell is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, and his statement should ease the 
minds of those timid people who see danger 
in the large importation of toreign stock 
every year to this country. There is no 
real occasion tor tear. Our common schools 
are the effective mental and moral alembic 
tor the education and the making over, into- 
intelligent and loyal Americans, of these 
multitudes of children of toreign parents. 
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MOSES 
From the French of Alfred De Vigny 


[The insistent note of this author is the loneliness of 
genius and of exalted character. That idea furnishes 
the motif of the following sonnet. ] 


REV. ARTHUR J. LOCKHART. 


Lord, when shall I my weary course con- 
clude ? 
Where wilt Thou turn my footsteps? Thou 
hast shown 
How man may be great, powerful, yet 
alone; 
Give me, at last, the grave for solitude! 
Why was I Thine elect? With power 
endued, 

Bid now some other master to compel, 
Or curb, thy steed unbroken — Israel ! 
His be the book, the rod. Is it, then, good 
That all my hopes should fade? Thou 

mad’st me wise 


Above the wise; my pointed finger 
showed 

Thy wandering race its lengthening des- 
ert road ; 


Mine is the future ; honor is my prize. 

Yet give me my release: to greatness 
grown, 

I sigh for rest, since, Lord, I dwell alone! 


Pemaquid, Me. 





“TO” OR « WITH” 
BISHOP WARREN. 


E have often read, ‘‘ With God all 
V things are possible.’’ Has it been 
with the idea that because He is almighty 
all things are possible ‘o Him, working 
the great result alone? Beautiful and 
comforting as that feeling is, it is not the 
whole truth, hence not the best. This 
Greek word para with the dative to 7’heo 
meansyin the presence of, in an associate 
capacity, intimacy with, harmonious co- 
operation. As, 1 Cor. 7:24: ‘ Let each 
man abide in his calling with God.”’ 
Hence it means more than man can do, 
more than God can do, all that both asso- 
ciated can do. It vaults over the impos- 
sibilities of either into the possibilities of 
both. 

If it was one of the possibilities of God, 
we might fear lest He would not do it for 
such creatures as we, warped from love of 
Him into love of the world. But this in- 
terpretation puts the salvation of the rich 
man back into the grand totality of the 
scheme of salvation, a perfect working to- 
gether for the one great end of the uni- 
verse. Hence it cannot fail. Hence 
every one has hope, and knows just how 
to go to work. For what man begins, 
God is bound to complete. If we ask, we 
know that He heareth us. He is bound 
by sacred promise to hear and answer. 

The more this idea of co-working is 
brought out, the nearer we get to the 
truth of the Scripture. We like such a 


partner. He is ready to co-operate in all 
things. Paul may plant, Apollos may 
irrigate, but God gives the increase. 


In Him we live, move, and are able to 
have any being. He giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things. Paul said: ‘‘ I 
can do all things in Him that strengthen- 
eth me.”’ 

Co-operation is the key-note of the uni- 
verse. Angels and animalcule are all 
busy. Earth-worms play a high part in 
bringing the world from disintegrated 
ock to fertile soil. God said the world 
was very good, but He did not say it had 
come to its designed perfection. It was 
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good material ; good for man’s work in 
dressing, good for man’s development. 
He was come to dominion, but no one 
supposes that Adam was a master me- 
chanic, running an engine, trolley car, 
automobile, or a submarine cable business. 
The world was raw material. So was 
man. This is God-and-man’s world. 
The agency of each is in every part con- 
tinuously. They both cover the fields 
with corn, open blind eyes, unstop deaf 
ears, make men new creations in Christ 
Jesus. The first word shall be the last. 
With Him all things are possible. 


Denver, Col. 





THE FRENCH.CANADIAN AS A 
NATURE-LOVER 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


WAS reminded, the other morning, 

by the hollow booming of guns from 
the marsh, that the first of September 
had arrived in Vermont. This date, to 
the French-Canadian habitant —so many 
of whom have drifted across the ‘ line”’ 
into the northern tier of New England 
States— is of infinitely greater siguifi- 
cance, and more worthy to be celebrated 
by the burning of powder, than the 
Fourth of July itself. For the first of 
September, be it known, is the day when 
the close season on feathered game ex- 
pires in the State of Vermont, and from 
that date until the first of January the 
law’s protection is removed from all birds 
that the sportsman may rightfully claim 
as his own. 

The French-Canadian, wherever he 
may be, is a natural hunter. The most 
primitive of passions burns in his veins, 
and he is never so happy, so much at 
home with himself and the world, as 
when paddling his rude, flat-bottomed 
boat through the duck-haunted marshes, 
or following his dog ‘‘ uf low degree’”’ 
afield in pursuit of “ pa’tridge.’?’ To him 
the opening day of the shooting season is 
the most memorable anniversary in the 
calendar, and he never fails to be up be- 
fore dawn on that day, that he may 
usher it in with the bellowing of his old 
musket or muzzle-loading shotgun, as the 
first startled birds take wing after their 
long season of peace and security. 

Yet the French-Canadian, with all his 
ardor for the chase, is a small killer of 
game and a most devoted lover of nature. 
From years of pleasant association with 
him, I have learned to love the pictur- 
esque ‘Canuck,’’ with his tasseled cap 
and belted coat, his bronzed, alert face, 
bright eyes and fascinating dialect. We 
New Englanders, encountering him 
abroad in the woods and fields and upon 
the waters at all seasons of the year, 
have come to think of him as a part of 
nature itself, a familiar figure, without 
which our countryside would seem lonely 
and bereaved. Those charming sketches 
of ‘‘Antoine’’ in Rowland Robinson’s 
Vermont stories — how deliciously they 
embody, for us who know the French- 
Canadian type so well, the virtues, 
faults and peculiarities of this genuine 
child of nature! Never, surely, was 


the Canadian habitant, as we see him in 
New England, so faithfully and lovingly 
depicted as in ‘‘ Uncle ’Lisha’s Shop,”’ 
‘* Sam Lovell’s Camps,’’ ‘‘ Danvis Folks,’’ 
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and others of that charming series of Ver- 
mont character-stories. 

Antoine and his fellows, I repeat, in 
spite of their passionate ardor for pursu- 
ing, catching and killing, are among the 
truest nature-lovers whom I was ever 
privileged to meet. Their affection for 
God’s out-of-doors is so strong and sweet 
and loyal ; they draw such deep, eager 
breaths of the free air, and so profoundly 
rejoice in all kinds of weather, in out-door 
hardships and adventures afield ; they are 
such zestful trampers, paddlers, fishers, 
hunters, eaters, sleepers, smokers, tulkers, 
that one can hardly help catching from 
them a fresh and virile euthusiasm for life 
in the open, They love nature, as they 
interpret it and use it, with a love that 
makes some of our characterless affecta- 
tions seem insipid and contemptible. 

Is there one of us who would lie out in 
all kinds of weather, as does many a griz- 
zled, seventy-year-old Frenchman, camp- 
ing under a square of cloth stretched over 
a pole, content with a diet of fish, onions 
and black bread, sleeping cold, insect- 
worried and smoke-tormented, just for the 
gratification of that unspeakable love of 
the wild which was his first longing as a 
child, and will be his last solace as a 
broken old man? If this is not true na- 
ture-love, I know not where to find it. 

These days of September, yet warm and 
sunny, when the law gives the huntsman 
his long-desired freedom, are the gala-days 
of the year for the French-Canadian in 
Vermont. His heart is as light as a boy’s 
as he takes down his old fowling-piece, 
tumbles his few necessary camping arti- 
cles into a flat-bottomed ‘ scow,’’ and 
paddles or rows away into the marshes 
fora few weeks of that gipsy existence 
which represents to him all of life that is 
really worth living. He will shoot much 
and kill little, for, after all, his heart is 
with every creature at whom he levels his 
gun, and he would never think of seeking 
its life, if that were not, from time imme 
morial, a necessary part of the zest and 
romance, as well as the vital economy, of 
lying out with Nature. He must have 
food for his body, and food for his natural 
instincts and longings ; and what a char- 
acterless thing camping-out would be, if 
he could not shoot and fish to supply the 
needs of body and soul ! 

Besides, does he not cling with a kind 
of gentle and chivalrous conservatism to 
that most knightly hunting outfit of his 
forefathers, the clumsy, slow-firing mus- 
ket or muzzle-loading shotgun — the an- 
cestral ‘ fusee,’’ as he calls it? Who 
could destroy much game, in these days, 
with such a weapon as that? If he 
takes sufficient for his own simple needs, 
or even less, Antoine is richly content. 
Enough for bim to hear the hollow boom 
of his old, paper-wadded gun, and see 
the shot go skittering along the water, far 
short of the rising duck or plover. He is 
not out, primarily, to kill, but to shoot, to 
feel the old, sweet thrill of the hunts- 
man’s passion tingling in his veins, and 
to drink in the rare zest and joy of days 
spent close to Nature’s own wild and 
predatory heart. 

This true nature-lover is as friendly and 
hospitable as his heart is light and open ; 
and it is no small privilege to spend a day 
or two with him in his slight shelter on 
the shore of lake or marsh. He will free- 
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ly tell you a hundred things you never 
knew about the habits of the birds and 
animals all around you. He is not re- 
serving his patiently acquired knowledge 
that he may put it intoa book. He has 
no further need of it than to make it im- 
mediately and practically useful to him- 
self and you. He will not dodge a ques- 
tion, like some nature-students, for fear 
of giving away something that may rep- 
resent an equivalent in money or reputa- 
tion by-and-by. All that he knows of 
nature he tells you with the utmost free- 
dom and volubility. No doubt you will 
detect some superstitious notions woven 
in with his lore of field and stream, but 
these only add piquaucy avd charm to 
his simple narrative. 

The French-Canadian is also a famous 
exaggerator. Nothing so delights him as 
to see a listener’s eyes bulge with wonder 
and admiration. All the fish he lands 
anew by the camp-fire are of gigantic 
proportions and phenomenal combative- 
ness, and his reported bags of game could 
be counted little short of slaughter. ‘‘ Yas- 
seh!’’ he exclaims, vehemently. ‘* Ah’ll 
tol’ you de troof ’bout dat, me! Ah’ll 
catch dat feesh weigh for-tee pound, or 
Ab’ll heat ma head, bahgosh !’’ And he 
will look at you with such serious, dra- 
matic eyes and countenanve that you 
have no heart to disabuse him of his child- 
like faith in his own story. The least im- 
pulsive of us can hardly be trusted to 
estimate off-hand the weight of a fish — 
provided we have caught it — and, in the 
absence of scales, who shall presume to 
draw the line between Antoine’s actual 
piscatorial exploit and his vividly imagi- 
native recollection of it? 

However, a mere matter of more or less 
avoirdupois in the catch, or two or three 
dozen additional birds to the bag, counts 
for little in comparison with the veracious 
facts concerning the habits and character- 
istics of birds and animals which you get 
from Antoine, and which you know he 
could have no object in exaggerating or 
misstating. Those sharp, restless eyes of 
the nature-loving French-Canadian were 
not given him for naught. He has 
watched the life of some of our wild 
creatures to better purpose than the 
most learned naturalists, and can reveal 
many a secret not yet printed in books. 

Would that some present-day Thoreau 
might be moved to settle down in sympa- 
thetic partnership with Antoine in his 
lakeside camp, for a year or two, and re- 
port results as faithfully and fully as the 
Walden experiment was reported! I 
fancy we should get more fresh and sig- 
nificant knowledge about the habits of 
muskrats, skunks, woodchucks, ducks, 
partridges, snipe and the like, than we 
have had in two decades of long-range 
nature writing. And, incidentally, we 
might learn something about that species 
of the genus homo, the habitans Canaden- 
sis, that would be of superior interest to 
the lore of birds and animals. 


Burlington, Vt. 





— One day when I was with Mr. Hicks, 
the painter, I saw on his table some high- 
colored stones, and I asked him what they 
were tor. He said that they were to keep 
his eye up to tone. When he was working 
in pigments, insensibly his sense of coler 
was weakened, and by having a pure color 
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near him he brought it up again, just as the 
musician, by his test-fork, brings himselt 
up to the right pitch. Now every day men 
need have a sense of the invisible God. No 
nature is of such magnitude that it does 
not need every day to be tuned, chorded, 
borne up to the idea of a pure and lofty 
life. — Beecher. 





A TALK WITH MY COBBLER 


REV. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 


¢¢ 7 AM sorry to hear that you have Jost 
your good lady.’’ 

“She is not lost, but has gone to the 
better country. After spreading the car- 
pets and putiing up the curtains and 
pictures in twenty-two earthly homes, of 
which she was the light, she has gone to 
our twenty-third mansion, prepared by 
our ascended Saviour, and is awaiting my 
arrival in a few days.’’ 

‘* Do you believe she had any grounds 
for saying that she was sure of going im- 
mediately to heaven? I have heard Prot- 
estante assert that they knew that they 
were saved. I heard a fellow on Boston 
Common say, again and again, that God’s 
Spirit had told him that he was absolved 
from all his sins, that he already had 
everlasting life, and that he had a through 
ticket to heaven. Sir, I don’t believe a 
word of such talk. No man can know 
that he is saved, and that he would go 
straight to heaven if he should die today. 
The fact is, there is sin in the best of men 
wher they die, and they must stay in 
some place outside of heaven till the evil 
in them is purged away. This place we 
Catholics call purgatory. None of them 
have any certainty of going to heaven 
from their deathbeds. They all die in the 
dark — laymen, priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops, cardinals, and even the popes 
who stand next to God himself. They all 
have masses performed for the repose of 
their souls and a speedy release from pur- 
gatory.’’ 

‘You make a very sweeping assertion 
when you say that all Catholics die in the 
dark. I have read of some eminent 
saiuts, whom Romanists claim, dying 
with shouts of joy and visions of the open 
heaven aud of Christ beckoning them.”’ 

‘* Yes, in the long history of the church 
there may have been a very few such ex- 
ceptions which one could count on his 
fingers. But in these days the best that 
the most pious Catholics hope for is that 
they will drop into purgatory and not into 
the hell of the damned.”’ 

‘* But good, thoroughly converted Prot- 
estants — nat merely nominal church 
members, of which we have a large sup- 
ply —do not die in the dark, nor do 
they live in the dark. They enjoy con- 
scious salvation, the knowledge of forgive- 
ness of sin and of adoption into the fam- 
ily of God by the witness of the Spirit 
crying in their hearts, Abba, Father. 
What do you do with this mass of testi- 
mony of sober and intelligent people 
whom any jury would believe in any 
court of justice ? ’’ 

‘*'They are all fanatics, for none but 
fanatics have messages direct from God 
except the priests, who have the apostolic 
power of absolution. God honors these 
religious attorneys whom He has ap- 
pointed as middlemen to attend to all 
transactions between the laity and Him- 
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self. He honors them by giving them the 
monopoly of access to Him. He will not 
take their work out of their hands and 
infringe their rights by doing business di- 
rectly with the common people. Did not 
St. Peter respect this priestly monopoly 
when ou theday of Pentecost he said,‘ Ke- 
pent and be baptized every one of you for 
the remission of sins?’ Did not St. Paul 
by laying on his hands in confirmation, 
after baptism, communicate the Holy 
Ghost ? I tell you that grace comes only 
through God’s appointed agents. You 
Protestants who neglect them, and then 
Say you get assurance of salvation, are 
greatly mistaken.’’ 

‘Do you believe that two ships at sea 
can talk with each other when hundreds 
of miles apart and out of sight ? ”’ 

se Yes,’’ 

“ce Why ? +] 

‘* Because men say so.”’ 

‘*Then you believe the testimony of 
those who have proved wireless telegraphy 
respecting material things, while you 
deny the possibility of wireless spiritual 
telegraphy. This is very inconsistent when 
we consider that (iod put the stamp of His 
approval on wireless spiritual telegraphy 
not long after Pentecost. When Peter 
was preaching to Col. Cornelius and his 
staff, he no doubt expected at the close of 
his sermon to give a practical application 
by saying, ‘ Be baptized and you will re- 
ceive forgiveness,’ and thus lay the sacra- 
mental and sacerdotal wires, when, lo! in 
the midst of his sermon the Holy Spirit 
came to every hearer without any wires 
atall! This was the beginning of Prot- 
estaptism, the demonstration that salva- 
tion is poss#e}. without the interposition 
of any priest except Jesus Christ. It 
would seem that God foresaw that men 
might abuse the sacraments and make 
them the instruments of priestly spiritual 
despotism and thus become obstructive of 
salvation, and for this reason He provided 
asystem of wireless spiritual telegraphy. 
Then again, as currents of electricity are 
liable, through leakage and imperfect in- 
sulation, ‘to run into the ground’ and 
leave the conductors dead wires, so is it 
with spiritual telegraphy through priests 
who become worthless conductors and 
lose the Holy Spirit through the leakage 
of earthliness, and the poor people get no 
message of saving truth.”’ 

“Not a bitof it. The saving effect of 
the sacraments is independent of the 
moral character of the priest. He may 
go astray and become a drunkard or an 
adulterer, and still be the channel of the 
grace of forgiveness to the penitent sinner 
flowing down from blessed St. Feter.’’ 

‘* What has he to do with your salva- 
tion?” 

‘Did not Christ build His church on 
Peter, the rock ? ”’ 

** Yes, on his confession. 
you connect with him?’’ 

‘* Why, our bishops derive their author- 
ity from the first bishop of Rome, and 
Peter was that very man.’’ 

‘* What is your proof?’’ 

“The Holy Catholic Church says so, 
and she cannot err. Did not Jesus say, 
Lo! I am with you all the days even to 
the end of the world? How can the 


But how do 


chureh go astray while He is with her? 
Sir, the thing is impossible.’’ 
Protestants want 
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proof. The Bible, the Bible, is the reli- 
gion of the Protestants. In that Book 
there is not a particle of proof that Peter 
was ever in Rome, or Italy, or Europe.’’ 

‘* Begorra, when you come to get these 
mended shoes I’ll show you the very 
chapter and verse of the Book. Tell me 
now why good CatHolics do not get the 
wireless telegrams you talk about.’’ 

‘* T think a few of them do, as you ad- 
mit, and all of them might, if they had 
within them the receiver, You know 


that only the ships that have a delicately 


constructed receiver, containing a coherer, 
decoherer and sounder, get any wireless 
messages. In order to get spiritual in- 
telligence direct from heaven you must 
have a spiritual receiver in yourself !’’ 

‘* What is that?” 

‘‘Faith in Jesus Christ and in Him 
alone — not in the Virgin, the saints, the 
chureh, or the ecclesiasts. In apostolic 
times the-e receivers were very numer- 
ous, but through the worldliness of the 
church and the jealousy of the priest- 
hood they fell into neglect until they be- 
came utterly unknown, The Marconi 
who rediscovered the receiver and brought 
it mto use again, was Martin Luther, for 
which Roman Catholic priests have for 
four hundred years hated him — for exactly 
the same reason as that which prompted 
the stockholders of the Atlantic cables to 
prevent Marconi setting up his electric 
plant in Newfoundland —his success 
would diminish their receipts and destroy 
the value of their stock.” 


P. S.— The shoes have been called for, 
but the cobbler was silent about the 
promised chapter and verse. 


_ Milton, Mass. 





METHODIST INTERVIEWS 
« REPORTER.” 


66 EPORTER” has had the good for- 
EB tune, during his vacation, to meet 
so:ue representative Methodists, men stand- 
ing high and loyal in our church, but men 
whosé loyalty is not chiefly of the fossil 
order. Well, these ministers and laymen 
are thinking, and thinking with some inde- 
pendence, but more especially with warm 
interest in the welfare of our beloved 
church, earnestly desiring the best things. 
I have asked them some questions on pres- 
ent-day issues, and they have been frank 
and sincere in their answers, without any 
alloy ot personal ambitions and political 
trimming. Indeed, they show so much of 
the characteristic spirit of Z1on’s HERALD 
in their unhampered, timely and vigorous 
treatment of current issues, that 1 venture 
sending a report of these interviews. 

Two things should be observed at the 
outset: 1. With tew exceptions, I knew 
nothing of the opinions of the persons in- 
terviewed betore questioning them, so that 
there is no intent to make them tell any 
particular story, however closely they may 
agree at certain points. So far as “ Re- 
porter” is concernec, such harmony of 
opinion is purely accidental. 2. In the in- 
terest of the greatest frankness and sincer- 
ity of utterance these persons were assured 
that their names should not be divulged. I 
am sure that this anonymous procedure 
will not make the opinions reported less 
weighty to the HERALD readers, if they ob- 
serve the faithful personal characterization 
describing each one. 

In general the interviews conducted were 
concerning these subjects : 

1. What has been the effect of the re 
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moval of the time-limit as you have ob- 
served its workings? Would you think it 
wise to make any modification of this law 
at the next General Conference ? 

2. Do you think the consulidation of any 
ot our benevolent boards desirable, tea 
sible, or probable? Itso, what plan would 
you suggest ? 

3. Do you think the time ripe to consoli- 
date our publishing houses? to consoli- 
date any of our official papers ? 

4. What is the outlook tor organic union 
with the Church South ? 

5. How many new Bishops do you think 
we should elect at our next General Conter- 
ence? Why? 


A prominent pastor who has served our 
strongest churches East and West, and 
who now preaches in a very influential and 
benevolent church in the Middle West, 
replies to our questions as tuollows: 


“There are some instances where the re- 
moval of the time-limit has worked admirably, 
and our church has grown in prestige and 
influence. These instances will increase in 
number as we grow pastors of strong individu- 
ality and the churches become more thorough- 
ly organized and schooled to do the steady, 
substantial work of building up the kingdom of 
God in their respective communities. In such 
cases the time limit will be regarded as an im- 
pertinence, and such pasturs and churches will 
never again submit to it. It would be child’s 
play to remove the time limit at one General 
Conference quadrennium, and restore it the 
next. Furthermore, it would be a step back- 
ward. There is no disposition in my sectiou to 
go back to the old, ar pitrary, irrational rule. 

* Consolidation of benevolent boards is desir- 
able, feasible and probable. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. The Missionary, 
Chureh Extension and Southern Education 
should be departments of one great organiza- 
tion, and managed by men cbosen for busi- 
ness rather than oratorical qualifications. 
*‘Spell-binders’ ure not of much use in raising 
movey, and are viewed with suspicion by busi- 
ness men in our churches. We must practice 
such economies of administration and adopt 
the methods which have b2en proved so suc- 
cessful in the commercial world. These will 
net the church far more than stereotyped ap- 
peals by secretaries vefore Conferences and 
congregations. 

“It is foolish to have more than three official 
papers or one publishing house. Our church 
members can no longer be beld by denomina- 
tional leading-strings. They will read the best 
papers and books, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church must furnish these, or lose the home 
market. Our great official snould have an 
editorial force as large as the Outlook's. If it 
bad, and were managed with as much business 
shrewdness, it would have as large a circula- 
tion. If all our publishing interests were un- 
der one roof and only such books were printed 
as the people would read, we should soon have 
a literature which would be both potent and 
profitable. 

**No Conference need be beld longer than 
three days. In that case no new Bishops would 
be necessary. I presume, however, that three 
or four Bishops will be elected—enough to 
take the places of any who may retire. There 
seems to be less interest than usual in this mat- 
ter in the church at large. It appears to be 
mostly confined to those who are ‘inwardly 
moved.’.”’ 


Here are the replies of a kwen observer 
and individual thinker, an accomplished 
scholar and teacher, in a place of com- 
manding influence in the Middle West, 
highly honored and respected by our 
ebureh: 


“As to the time-limit, we have not bad time 
to observe its workings, and no change in the 
present rule should be thought of at present. I 
know of no demand for any change. The only 
effects so far observed by me have been good 
effects. 

“Consolidation of benevolences is really 
ealled for, making a Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, a Home Society, and an Educational Soci- 
ety. I would not think of merging the 
Women’s Societies with the general boards, as 
the women have their own peculiarly effecttve 
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ways of doing their work, and should not be 
disturbed. 

“Our publishing houses should be united, and 
then let there be as many depositories as nec d- 
ful to give the largest possible circulation of 
our literature. I believe we should have but 
one official church paper, and let it be officia! 
in the full sense of the term, our representative 
organ. Then let the number of the weekly 
church newspapers of an unofficial: character 
be determined entirely by local demands, con- 
Stituency, and ability to conduct them ona 
business basis. 

** Four new Bishops will suffice —the fewer the 
better, and the greater the likelihood of our get- 
ting better men elected. 

‘It is all foolishness to think that a union 
Hymnal with the Church:South will have any 
appreciable influence for organic chureb union. 
Why so, any more than the fact that v irious 
denominations have been using the same Gos. 
pel Hymns? There is no trouble now about 
having the same music in various denomina- 
tions, like Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist; 
and yet who ever thinks of this fact as a prom- 
ise of organic union between tbese different de- 
nominations? It is not improbable, if the 
upvion Hymnal is brought about, that it will be « 
book satisfactory neither to the Church South 
nor to our own Methodism, for it wil! be a com- 
promise book.” 


The next response comes trom a hard- 
headed, business-like preacher, attending 
to certain important business interests of 
our Methodism, a nan who has been a pre- 
siding elder in a great Conterence and a 
delegate to General Conference: 


“Our c°urch will never go back to the old 
time-limit. The removal of that limit was the 
last change needed in the perfecting of our 
polity. Representatives of other churches have 
told me again and again that they considered 
our system of annual appointments the very 
best,and now that there is po arbitrary limit 
on the number of times a pastor may be reap 
pointed, they consider our system ideal. My 
observation is that the new rule is working 
well. The only persons who grumble about it 
are those lazy and inefficient ministers who do 
not maintain themselves in their charches, and 
who found the short limits of two and three 
years easiest to manage for their own comfort. 
I have been a presiding elder and have seen 
enough of this sort of thing. The removal of the 
limit will require those men to get down to 
business or to get out of the ministry, and that 
is as it should be. 

‘**lam not clear as yet as to the wisdom and 
feasibility of combining our benevolent boards. 
Iam perfectly clear that we should not consol- 
idate our publishing houses, as we should lose 
two-tbirds of our Methodist trade if we had 
fewer men and agc..cies in the field to push our 
publishing interests and to circulate our litera- 
ture. As to the combining of our official publi- 
cations, J think something should be done to get 
our Methodist Review on a better basis and to 
give it a larger circulation. 

* Union with the Southern Methodist Church 
is not close at hand, though I think the situa- 
tion is improving a little. 

“ Weshould have as many new Bishops as 
there are Bishops to be retired, no more and no 
less.’’ 


New England also has been heard from 
on these subjects. Here is what one of our 
preachers thinks whose experience as pas- 
tor, presiding elder, and delegate to the 
General Conference has giver him ample 
opportunity to observe and judge: 


** It is all too soon to judge of the workings of 
the rule removing the time-limit, and it would 
be a strange spectacle, indeed, for our church to 
change its law again within a quadrennium. 
There are no signs at present of any evil effects 
of the removal of the time-limit, and there are 
some very cheering indications of the value of 
the legislation of the last General Conference. 

“ The number of benevolent boards should be 
reduced. One publisoing house isenough. We 
should have fewer Advocates of the official char- 
acter. 

‘* There should be no more new Bishops than 
there are old ones retired. It is doubtful if it is 
best to retire completély some now on our 
board, even though they are among the oldest, 
such men as Andrews and Merrill. For cer- 
tainly we should bave the benefit of their ma 
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ture and weighty judgments in all our counsels, 
even (pougb they be salied upon to do only half 
work in tbe routine matter of visiting and 
poidiug Annual Conferences. These men are 
pot ineffective, even though aged and entitled 
to relief from fullepiscopal travel and activi- 


ties 


A pastor in the New England Conterence, 
who bas filled and now occupies a leading 
puipit, reiterates the sentiments ol the pre. 
ceding respondent, being interviewed at 
thesame time. He adus: 


«The need of the consolidation of benevo- 
iences is a pressing one because of the increas- 
ing number of local appeals in addition to tne 
eounectional causes. For in nearly all our great 
eentres there are City Mission, Deaconess, Hos- 
pital and Y. M.C. A. appeals, each requiring a 
sunday every year, and each being as worthy of 
our response a8 any of the connectional benevo- 
lences, because just as vital in helping forward 
tne Kingdom. Perbaps tbe best arrangement 
would be Foreign Missions, Home Missions (in- 
cluding Church Extension), and Education (in- 
cluding Freedmen’s Aid). Then Jet the Sunday 
schoo! Union and Tract Societies, as far as they 
veed benevolent help, receive trom the Foreign 
and Home Societies sucb grants as will cover 
tue cost of literature and sapplies received from 
sunday Schoo! Union and rract Society and used 
in bome and foreign netds, Thus the work of the 
sunday Scboo,. Union and Tract Society will go 
ob undisturbed, and they will not be dependent 
ipon special church collections to support 
inem ; but they will receive pay tor tbeir sup- 

ies from the missiouary or chureb societies 
waking use of tbem. Consolidation of beuevo- 
ences is now an actual fact in the practice of 
vost churehes, because a vecessity, witb from 

velve to twenty different benevolent causes for 

e local church tosupport each year. All this re- 

iires sOme consolidation ip presenting these 

cis; sO tuat the demand from the local 

rebes is a strong and rational one for the 
benevolent boards themselves to get together 
sudadopt a piau which shall barmonize with 
these new conditions.” 


The pastor of one of our most conspicuous 
pulpits in New York, whose judgment will 
not be questioned for a noment, gives these 


answers $ 


It is too soon to know the final effects of the 
removal of the time-limit. The first and imme- 
liate effect would’ naturally be a certain rest- 
essness. I do not think it will make much dif- 
ference in the pastoral term except in special 

ses, Dut it will certainly remove the uneasi- 
bess and loss of interest which characterized 
both pastor and people as the limit approached. 

“ As to consolidation of benevolences, I reply, 
ves, very desirabie ; but difficult because of pos- 
sible legal complication. I bave no plan except 
say about four societies — Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions, Education, and Church Exten- 

“| believe it to be desirable, but not feasible 
yet, to combine our publishing bouses and our 
official papers, 

“Four new Bishops will be needed for the 
actual work. A larger number would Jower the 
srade of qualifications.” 

A college president ot high standing, 
well-known East and West, in touch with 
all our work, says: 


“| would not think it wise to make any mod- 

cation of the law with reference to time- 
limit. I have observed no evil effects in its 
working, but, so far as that is concerned, I have 
nol expected to observe either evil or good 
effects within so short a period. I feel confi- 
dent that it bas given relief in a considerable 
humver of eases, and think 1f we can have 
twenty years to adjust ourselves to it, that it 
Will prove to have been wise legislation. 

“I think it probable that the time has come 
when a consolidation of some of our benevo 
lent boards might be made with profit. I could 
hot suggest any plan, however, without a good 
deal of study of details, which I cannot now 
Make. | bave only given the question general 
leration. I do not, however, tnink that 
With such information as could be had from ex- 
perts, it would be found impracticable to make 
Such consolidation. 

“lam mueb in doubt about the consolida- 
tion of our publishing houses at present. And 


conus 
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as to the papers, I should be more in sympathy 
with such consolidation. 

“As to the number of new Bishops which 
ought to be elected at the next General Confer- 
ence, would say I tnink the full number of the 
present board is not too large to do the work of 
our church. If you add together, tnen, the 
number that will be retired and the pumber 
already retired, you wiil get avout my idea of 
the number of Kishups | would elect and the 
reason for it.”’ 


A well-known theological school pro- 
fessor ot marked pulpit ability, and con- 
versant with all the practical workings of 
our Methodisin, whether in General Confer- 
ence vr in the great benevolent organiza- 
tions, gives us his opinions. He says: 


“One effect of the removal of the time-limit 
has been a temporary unrest on the part of 
winisters and laymen. This was expected by 
the friends of the movement. The change was 
a@ great one, and some time must be allowed for 
readjustment. Another effect has been more 
frequent removals of a certain Class of pastors. 
Those who manuged to remain three years un- 
der the old plan now have to leave at the end of 
one or two years. Stitl another effect: A 
heavy discount has been placed on laziness. 
‘Dried tongue’ is no more called for by the 
churches, und since the last General Confer- 
ence, many inefficieut preachers uave found it 
couvenieul ‘to take a supernumerary relation.’ 
No modification of the present law is practica- 
bie. It woulda be the height of unwisdom to 
make any change. To attempt to ‘ provide for 
special cases’ would be a piece of legislation 
fraught with incaiculable mischief. "To give 
the quarterly conferences co-ordinate authority 
witb the episcopacy would be to provide by sol- 
ein enactment for a disturbance in every 
church in Methodism. 

* I'he cousolidation of our benevolent boards 
is both * feasible and probable.’ My plan would 
be as follows: Divide the Missionary Society — 
have a Foreign Society aud a Home Society. 
Wito tne Home Missionary Society uuite the 
Board of Church Extension. They are certain- 
ly cognate — tue one aids in the support of the 
pastor, the other provides the place for him to 
preach. Unite the Board of Education and 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety. No valid reason for two education boards 
can be assigned. 

* How many new Bishops? Six at least. Sev- 
eral of the present board are in extreme age, 
and one, it is rumored, wishes to retire. No 
more Missionary Bishops, should be the verdict 
of the church. Let us have regular Bishops re- 
siding in foreign countries and kept there for 
four years. 

“* Are we likely to have a union Hymnal?’ 
Ithink so, The Church South bas appointeda 
commission to meet another commission whicb 
our Bishops have appointed. Uan we agree? 
Certainly we can. Weareone. The same doc- 
trines, the same blessed experiences — it would 
be an anomaly indeed if we could not produce 
acommon Hymnal. ‘ What is the outlook for 
union?’ The churches are in better relations 
today than at any other time since 15i4. Organic 
union is sure tocome. It must come!”’ 


A representative Philadelpbia pastor ex- 
presses his mind as follows: 


“The general effect of the remova) of the 
time-limit as 1 have observed it has been bene- 
ficial to the churches and ministry. During this 
period of readjustment there will naturally be as 
many changes as formerly. When the changes 
were made from two to tbree and from three 
to five years there were many who mourned 
over them and wanted a return. | think the 
present law should be undisturbed for another 
quadrennium at least, Personally, I think it 
will never be repealed. You cannot pul the oak 
back into the acorn. In my own Conference 
(the Philadelphia) there is no marked demand 
for a return to the five-year limit. 

“I think the consolidation of some of our 
benevolent boards desirable and most probable. 
The Board of Education might be consolidated 
with that of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society. 

“In view of the advanved age of the great 
majority of our present Bishops, we sbould 
have not less than four new Bishops. 

“A union of the two Methodisms is most de- 
sirable. There are no insuperable obstacles, but 
in view of the tenacity of prejudice — especially 
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of race prejudice—iLam not suuguine of a 
speedy solution of the problem. A_ union 
Hymnal will certainly help. 

“From any information [| p ssess,I do not 
know of any pressing demand for the consolida- 
tion of publishing houses or official papers.’’ 


An able lawyerin the East, a delegate to 
the last General Conference, and closely 
identified with all Methodist interests, 
Says: 


“It is too early to speak authoritatively of 
the effect of the removal of the time-limit. The 
real test can come only in the process of the 
years. So far as I have been able to learn by 
observation or inquiry, the removal bas worked 
well. Its advocates believe its most important 
effect will be to furnish increased oppor- 
tunity for developing a more efficient min- 
istry and a church more influential for 
good. They tell us we cannot meet the 
demands of the great cities uniess we can 
place in our city appointments men who will 
build strong churches, become great pastors 
and make their personalities felt in civic affairs 
and the otner vital interests of their com muni- 
ties. Here Methodism has been weak. She can 
no longer afford to be weak. Unless she can 
maintain ber hold in the cities, she is not the 
church for the twentieth century. After long, 
thorough and able discassion, by an over- 
whelming vote the last General Conference 
abolished the time-limit. We are told the re- 
moval has increased the difficulty of stationing 
the preachers. The itinerancy was not devised, 
however, with reference to the ease or difficulty 
of that work. Tne sole determining question 
ought tobe: Which system is most likely to 
increase the efficiency of t'e church? In my 
opinion the Conference of 1900 settled that ques- 
tion right. I sincerely believe a return tothe 
limit would bave a tendency to weaken Metho- 
dism’s hold on a large number of laymen who 
now see added usefulness for the church by rea- 
son of the removal of the limit; that such re- 
turn wouid add to the number of good men 
who go out from our ministry to the ministry 
of other churches or to places of permanence 
and consequent power; and that it would deter 
from our ministry desirable young men who 
now see great opportunities for usefulness un- 
der a system they believe to be well-nigh per- 
fect. Let us not agitate tor a retracing of our 
steps until our present course receive 
tes.. 


a fair 


“IT have matured no opinion on the second 
and third questions propounded, but am seek- 
ing light thereon from every source, in com- 
mon with my fellow Methodists. 

“IT think we must maintalo an episcopal su- 
pervision over our whole field at least as effect- 
ive as at present, and provide for a reasonable 
extension of our work. We must also have re- 
gard to the increasing years eed feebleness of 
our present Bishops. This means the election 
of a larger number in 1904 than [ can contem- 
plate with satisfaction. [ cannot believe the 
work will call for sO mauy as were elected inp 
‘72. God grant us men who shall makea like 
record for service ! 


Changed 


RICH lady dreamed that she went to 

heaven and there saw a mansion 
being built. ‘* Who is that tor?’ she asked 
of the guide. 

** For your gardener.” 

“But he lives io the tiniest cottage on 
earth, with barely room enough jor his 
family. He might live better if he did not 
give away so much to the miserable poor 
folks.” 

Further on she saw a tiny cottage being 
built. ‘“* And who is that tor?” she asked. 

“ That is for you.”’ 

‘** But I have lived in a mansion on earth. 
I would not know how to live ina cottage.” 

The words she heard in reply were full ot 
meaning: “The Master Builder is doing 
His best with the material that is being 
sent up.”’ 

Then she awoke, resolving to lay up 
treasure in heaven. 

What are we sending up ? What kind of 
material are we building into our everyday 
life? Isit being sent up? — Epworth Her- 
ald, 
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THE FAMILY 


THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


Tall was my camel, and laden high, 
And small the gate as a needle’s eye. 





The city within was very fair, 
And Land my camel would enter there. 


‘““You must lower your load,’ the porter 
cried. 

“You must throw away that bundle of 
pride.”’ 


This I did, but the load was great, 
Far too wide for the narrow gate. 


*“* Now,” said the porter, ‘‘ to make it less, 
Discard that hamper of selfishness.” 


I obeyed, though with much ado, 
Yet still nor camel uor I got through. 


** Ah!” said the porter, “‘ your load must 
hold 
Some little package of trust-in-gold.” 


The merest handful was all I had, 
Yet ** Throw it away,” the porter bade. 


Then lo! a marvel ; the camel tall 
Shrank to the size of the portal small, 


And all my riches, a vast estate, 
Easily passed through the narrow gate ! 


— Amos R. WELLS, in Christian Endeavor 
World, 


Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 


To keep my health! 

To do my work ! 

To live! 

To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 

To wait in weakness and to walk in power, 
But always fronting forward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right, 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray — 
On, with what strength I have! 

Bact tothe way! 





— Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


«*% 


‘“There’s generally more comfort than 
ache, it we didn’t live right in the middle 


ot the ache.’”’ 


a*« 


People talk ot “giving up” when they 
become Christians, as it they were to be 
losers, but the promise is of added riches. 
— Drummond. 

* - * 

Learn to commend thy daily acts to God, 
so shal) the dry every-day duties of com- 
mon lite be steps to heaven, and lift thy 
heart thither.—- Edward B. Pusey. 

a“« 

Generally speaking we let what is most 
original and best in us be wasted. We re- 
serve ourselves for a future which never 
comes.— Amiel. 

e*« 

All which happens through the whole 
world happens through hope. No husband- 
man would sow a grain of corn if he did 
not hope it would spring up and bring forth 
the ear. How much more we are helped on 
by hope in the way of eternal life. —Mar- 


tin Luther. 


A tog that blots out distant objects 
enlarges and emphasizes those that are 
near at hand. So it is with loss and 
disappointment; they often maguilfy and 
Bring out more impressively what we call 
every-day blessings, the good things of lite 
that are more or less constant and near at 
ltand. — Wellspring. 

* ca 

Sometimes we seem to be in danger of 

forgetting that the river of death is not an 
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ocean current running along an unk nown 
coast, but a narrow and quiet stream flow- 
ing through the heart of our Lord’s do- 
main. — James Buckham., 

2 * * 

God has promised to satisfy — but He did 
not promise when. God has time enough, 
and so have you. God has boundless re- 
sources, and His resources are yours. Can 
you not trust Him? Trust and wait. He 
knows what is best tor you, He has reasons 
for denying you now, but in the end He 
will satisty. — Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 


Tools? Thou hast no tools? Why, there 
is not a man or a thing now alive but has 
tools. The basest of created animalcules, 
the Spider itself, has a spinning-jenny, and 
a warping-mill, and power-loom within its 
head; the stupidest of Oysters has a Pa- 
pin’s-Digesta, with stone-and-lime house 
to hold it in; every being that can live can 
do something; this let him do. Tools? 
Hast thou not a brain furnished, turnish- 
able with some glimmerings of Light, and 
three fingers to hold a pen witha]? Never 
since Aaron’s rod went out of practice, or 
even betore it, was there such a wonder- 
working Tool. — Carlyle. 


a *« 


Christ had happiness in social relation- 
ship. He counted a good deal on that. 
When He drew the group of twelve disci- 
ples about Him, it was not merely asa theo- 
logical class that He might teach, it was as 
twelve personal, intimate friends; and He 
eared for their triendship. Out of this 
twelve He selected threeand cared for them 
more; and out of this three He selected one 
whom He cared tor moat of all. He rejoiced 
in the joy of friendship. When He was 
about to die He gathered the disciples about 
Him and He told them that this was what 
He had desired to do — that in this social 
gathering He had tound pleasure and hap- 
piness. Yes, Christ knew something of 
pleasure, and He knew more of happiness, 
but most of all He knew ot blessedness. 
The deeper joys were His; the joy that 
walks in the invisible, the joy ot com- 
panionship with God, the joy of doing 
righteously, the joy ot suffering tor right- 
eousness’ sake, the joy of self-sacrifice, the 
joy ot pain, the joy of tears — these were His, 
and these were more to Him than others, 
more than happiness, more than pleasure. 
— Lyman Abbott. 

«"*s 

A good deal depends on the position we 
occupy as securing an extensive and desir- 
able view near us and beyond. At the foot 
ot a lofty mountain we can usually see 
even less than on the plain we have just 
left. But to clamber up one of the peaks of 
Sinai, or of the Alps, or of the Rocky 
Mountains, gives another and a far differ- 
ent view. Mountain and plain, sky and 
earth, have a different look as our eyes take 
in the sweep ot what is above us and below 
us, and around us and beyond us, nearand 
far. Yet the change is not in the scenery 
which we are viewing, it is in the stand- 
point which we occupy as we look. As it is 
in the natural world, sv it is in the moral 
and spiritual world. The higher we rise 
the more we can see, and the better we can 
judge that at which we look. We cannot 
comprehend persons and things just on our 
level, but as we rise to a loftier height all is 
seen clearer and in better proportion. Let 
us therefore gain a higher position, in order 
to know what is on our level, and what is 
above it and below. — S. S. Times. 


The notion that religion is something 
apart from life,a fringeon the garment, 
like art or music, for which some men are 
capacitated and other men are incapac- 
itated, is utterly antagonistic to the whole 
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spirit of the Bible. Religion is the art oj 
living, and nothing else—living with 
hands, with feet, with eyes, with Palate, 
with conscience, with reverence: it is the 
life of the whole man. Nothing less than 
that is religion ; nothing more than that js 
possible. — L. A., in Outlook. 


With what hasty impatience we cast of 
the treacherous brother, and throw him 
aside as an utterly worthless and hopeless 
thing! But that was not the Master’s way, 
He would not “ break the bruissd reed.” 
He was tenderly pitiful toward men who 
had tailed. He would not “ quench the 
smoking flax.”” When the oil in the lamp 
failed, and the genial and cheering flame 
became an offensive smoke, when religious 
devotion in sowe life was sadly changing 
into a cool formality, when a bright euthy- 
siasm smoldered down into an interest that 
was only lukewarm, when fervor was turn. 
ing into indifference, when He beheld 
symptems of spiritual decline, He would 
not quench the smoking flax by an out. 
pouring of suspicion or contempt. The 
Lord was ever pitiful with the taint-heart- 
ed, with those whose light was burning 
only dimly, and He ever sought, by a ten. 
der and reinforcing sympathy, to nurse 
them back again into a bright and passion. 
ate spiritual lite. Don’t you think this is a 
grace of which we have peculiar need to- 
day — tenderness toward failures? — Prop, 
J. H. Jowett, in “* Apostolic Optimism.” 


Our dim eyes seek a beacon, 

And our weary feet a guide, 

And our hearts of all life’s mystery 
Seek a meaning and a key ; 

But a cross shines on our pathway, 
On it hangs the Crucified, 

And He answers all our longings 
With the whisper, “ Follow Me.” 


Life is a duty — dare it ; 

Life is a burden — bear it ; 

Life is a thorn-crown — wear it ; 
Though it break thy heart in twain, 
Though the burden ear thee down, 
Close thy lips and stand the pain, 
First the Cross, and then the Crown. 


— Unknown. 





CARLOTTA’S SURPRISES 
ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


HE “ Fast-flying Virginian ’’ was 
whirling its swaying length of Pull- 
man coaches up the Atlantic coast, and 
had just passed the Dixie border as the 
call came for breakfast in the dining-car. 
A young girl, traveling alone, got up 
from her section, which had just been 
turned from a night to a day compairt- 
ment, and gave a series of little pats and 
pulls to her costume before making her 
way through narrow passages and other 
half-righted sleepers to the dining-car. 

The head waiter bowed her to the vear- 
est table — much to her vexation, for 4 
young man was already in possession of 
the opposite side. But the next moment 
the two young people were shaking hands, 
across fish, flesh and fowl, with the cor- 
diality of old friends. 

‘** Miss French !’’ cried the first comer; 
“ what luck Tamin! Of course you are 
bound for New York ? ”’ 

“Your luck is nothing to speak of,” 
answered the girl, lightly. ‘‘ I get off in 
about two hours, at Hammersly, dou’t 
you know? I am going to stop for 4 
week with Dora Patton.”’ 

A shade instantly fell on the gay coul- 
tenance of Mr. Spencer Varroll. ‘ Ab! 
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to be sure,’ he said, in a lowered tone ; 
“ they telegraphed you, I fancy ? ”’ 

Miss Carlotta French gave him a half- 
puzzled glance, ‘‘Telegraphed?’’ she 


said. ‘*Oh, no! I wrote several weeks 
ago to know if I might stop in passing, 
and had letters from them. Theysaid’’ — 

‘Ts it possible that you do not know ”’— 
interrupted Carlotta’s companion ; but he 
seemed unable to go on. 

“ Know what—oh, what do you 
mean ?’’ asked the girl, turning white. 

The young man would no doubt have 
given a great deal to stop the train and 
get off at this moment ; but there was 
nothing for him to do but answer Car- 
jotta’s question. 

‘ T beg your pardon, Miss French, I’m 
afraid I have bungled horribly, and you 
ought not to hear it like this ; but the fact 
is, the Pattons — why — you know — the 
truth is, Claude was drowned the other 
day.”’ 

Carlotta was a girl of strong self-control, 
and instead of fainting, or gomg into 
hysterics, as Mr. Carroll had feared, she 
only vanished from the dining-car with a 
swiftness that took his breath away. The 
young man finished his breakfast abstract- 
edly, and then calling a waiter to follow 
him with a cup of coffee and a roll, he 
went through the cars until he had found 
Carlotta. 

He was so kind, and so resolved that 
Miss French must first of all have a bit 
of breakfast, that Carlotta swallowed her 
teare, and tried to swallow the coffee as well. 

‘Mr. Carroll,’ she said, in a would-be 
steady voice, ‘‘ what shall I do? Shall I 
stop, or shall I goon ?”’ 

The young man felt that he must say 
something, but how was he to advise her? 
To gain time, he asked if they were cer- 
tainly expecting her ; and Carlotta took 
out of her bag a telegram not thirty-six 
hours old. It was dated Hammersly, 
and ran: ‘‘ Will meet you at the station. 
Don’t fail me. Dora.’’ 

But bless my life!’’ cried Spencer 
Carroll. ‘* Poor Claude was buried two 
days ago ' 

‘ Two days ago!’’ repeated Carlotta, 
vaguely ; ‘‘ and this ’’ — she held out her 
hand for the telegram. 

This was sent afterwards, as you see, 
said Carroll. 

‘Then they still want me to come — 
wouldn’t you think so?”’ 

“They must ; but do you know, Miss 
French, I think its awfully hard lines for 
you, Suppose ’’? — 

“Oh, if Dora wants me,’’ she said, 
quietly, ‘‘that settles it.’’ 

In another hour, or a little more, Mr. 
Spencer Carroll helped Carlotta off the 
train, and put her bags into the hand of 
an old colored man whom the girl recog- 
nized with a friendly greeting. Carroll 
had just time to swing back to the plat- 
form, and Hammersly station was left 
out of sight. 

Carlotta went forward like one in a 
dream, or like one just waking out of a 
Lightmare. Far there was Dora herself 
holding the reins, ereet, smiling, dressed 
in an ordinary white piqué, and unmis- 
takably glad to see her friend. 

‘It was all a dreadful mistake,’’ Car- 
lotta said to herself. ‘‘ How could Mr. 
Carroll bave gotten such a terrible idea in 
his head? I will put it out of mine at 
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once. I’m afraid Dora already thinks me 
queer,’’ 

The young traveler took herself vigor- 
ously in hand, for the second time that 
morning, and was soon chatting briskly, 
answering questions about her journey, 
her home folks, herself. Dora was said 
by her friends to have a special gift of set- 
ting people to telling all they knew while 
saying little herself. 

But there were two subjects which Car- 
lotta could not bring herself to touch 
upon. Although sure, now, that Mr. 
Carroll was mistaken, she could not — 
she simply could not — utter Claude's 
name; and for some reason, associated 
with the shock she had received from 
him, neither did she speak of meeting 
Spencer Carroll. 

But the greeting at Oakside was so 
cheerily cordial that her last tremor sub- 
sided, and she resolved, presently, to 
ask for Claude, and to speak of Mr. Car- 
roll, who was a friend of the family. Yet 
she did not do either. 

Carlotta had been a whole day and 
night at Oakside before she received her 
third surprise. This time, however — if I 
may speak paradoxically — it came grad- 
ually. For she began soon after her ar- 
rival to see that there was something un- 
usual in the tone and manotr of her 
frievds. Certainly it did not wear the 
air of mourning — there was not a tear, 
not a sigh, not a scrap of crape ; rather 
it was an air of exaltation, of pre-occupa- 
tion with great thoughts, of indifference 
to petty annoyances — Carlotta could not 
say just what it was, but it crept into ber 
veins, and chilled and constrained her a 
little. 

Then Dora, noticing this, spoke out. It 
was quite true that the only son of the 
family had lost his life, only a week be- 
fore, in trying to rescue a young boy from 
Hammersly village, who was bathing in 
the river. But the strange part of the 
story was that, only the night before, 
Claude, an earnest young Christian, had 
spoken very strongly against the modern 
customs of mourning for the dead. 

‘Tt is all very well for heathen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ because their friends are really 
dead to them ; but do you believe, mother, 
that Jesus Christ spoke the truth when 
He said, ‘He that liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die ?’”’ 

‘My son!’ said his mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

“But I ask you,’’ he insisted, flushing 
with earnestness, ‘‘do you believe those 
words ?”’ 

‘* They weie spoken by the Truth in hu- 
man form,’’ answered the father, con- 


vincingly. 
“Then I am going to ask you all,” said 
the young man — ‘I have been wanting 


to do it for some time — if I should die 
first, that you will not behave as if you 
did not believe them. I want you to give 
my Lord the pleasure of seeing one Chris- 
tian family taking Him at His word, and 
accepting the fact that I am not dead, but 
more alive than ever before, in the true 
Fatherland.’’ 

These words did not pain them, Dora 
said. They looked into his face, beautiful 
with life and health, and promised what 
he asked. And by sundown the next 
day they were called upon to make their 


words good ! 
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There is one more surprise to be spoken 
of before I end my little story — the sweet 
and blessed surprise of the household 
which had parted with its dearest one, 
which yet lived up to Christ’s words and 
acted as though the beloved lad still lived, 
the surprise of finding their burden lifted, 
their hearts cheered, their grief soothed, 
their true joy deepened by this experience, 
Carlotta will never forget that week. She 
says she knows now a little of what those 
words mean : ‘‘ If ye loved Me, ye would 
rejoice, because I go unto the Father.’’ 

Lexington, Va, 





THE MASTER OF LIFE 


I am the plow, 

Master of Life, 

Where my sharp coulter leads 
Ceases sterility ; 

And, by my largesses 
Gladdened and satisfied, 
Follow the peoples! 


I, in the glimmering dawn, 
Furrowing circlewise — 
Leaving wide gaps where Death 
Swung his black gates anon — 
Traced the toundations, where 
Rose the proud battlements, 
Bastions and walls round 

The City ot Life! 


To me for charity 

Come the worn mendicants, 
Footing it paintully 

Out trom the darkness 

Into the silence — 

Here are my alms for you 
Poured forth abundantly — 
Yours while the earth knows 
Summer and winter, 
Seed-time and harvest — 
Eat and be glad ! 


Egy pt and Nineveh, 

Rome and Assyria, 

Were but my pensioners ; 
Iam the permanent. 

Still stand my kingdoms — 
Still wave the cornfields — 
Seeming but slave indeed, 
Master of life am I — 


I am the plow! 
— W. G. Hole. 





ABOUT OUR OWN 
TONE 


ANDREA JOHNSON, 


W* shall all, the Bible intimates, 
have closed our term of educa- 
tion in the school of experience before we 
learn to estimate sufficiently the tremen- 
dous power of the tongue. 

One of its powers has been borne in 
upon me lately with great clearness. 
This is, the power of a member of the 
family to form the feeling of other mem- 
bers toward one of themselves. I have 
seen it in its unconscious injustice and 
lasting cruel result; and I have per- 
ceived how an oppressive course would 
have had an opposite result—a result 
which would have brought infinitely 
more happiness for all concerned. 

A wife versus a husband, let us say. 
Suppose her to love and respect him, and 
admure his many virtues. The more thor- 
oughly she feels these things, the less 
likely she may be, if not of an overflow- 
ing disposition to speak of them. She 
takes them as a matter of course — and as- 
sumes that all the household do the same. 

On the contrary, however, ‘‘ words are 
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the diamonds to cut thought upon,’’ par- 
ticularly with children. They accept as 
true the facts which they hear asserted, 
rather than reason facts out by what they 
see. An idea continually asserted by one 
whom they care for, drowns out all con- 
trary impressions. And although their 
opinions may be changed, especially by 
other words later from other sources, their 
feeling, when gray-haired men and 
women, is apt still to be what it was 
made by the approving or disapproving 
words spoken before them in youth. 

This is a far more dreadful thing than 
you may at all realize. Take this wife 
already mentioned, who cherishes in 
silence her tender affection and admira- 
tion, but speaks out her resentment at un- 
reasonableness and upnkindness ; the man, 
on the other hand, walking off without 
alluding to the subject. Perhaps in an 
hour she has forgiven all, or even seen 
herself to be the offender; but very sel- 
dom does she proclaim this also in the 
home. If she says it to him in a quiet 
eorner, she has done more than most 
mortals. 

What is the natural effect? The chil- 
dren have been told by their darling 
mother, in strong words or stronger in- 
timations, that their father is unfair, ill- 
tempered, oppressive — whatever he very 
likely really was at the moment, or very 
likely really was not. They were keenly 
sorry for her, they are never told that she 
has changed her mind, nor are they re- 
minded of his great counterbalancing vir- 
tues or excuses which she herself has since 
remembered; nor have they heard his 
side of the story. Evening comes, and 
while she meets him with a glow of re- 
morseful appreciation, they quite possibly 
shrink away with dislike. 

Suppose this to happen very often — 
how can those sons and daughters love 
their father? How can they feel his 
wortbiness ? 

And yet he, with imperfections, may be 
of the excellent of the earth ; and the 
mother may be, also, although so thought- 
lessly unjust. For even if every one of 
these hard words that she speaks were 
true (which is impossible), it is neverthe- 
less cryingly unjust to impress all of his 
bad and hateful traits and none of the 
good and winning. 

In speaking of a wild son or of a way- 
ward girl, | have heard a mother, who 
evidently wept over the dear endangered 
one in her prayers, and scarcely thought 
of ‘anything unconnected with the im- 
provement and salvation of this one err- 
ing lamb of the fold, criticise and de- 
nounce so freely that she herself seemed 
to grow almost to hate the provoking 
transgressor — not to speak of the attitude 
which she fostered in the rest of the fam- 
ily. 

But now let us suppose an opposite 
course : suppose that this loving wife and 
mother, for instance, always holds up the 
husband in his lovable aspects: ‘“* How 
hard he works for us!’ ‘‘ Your poor 
tired father !’’ ‘‘ So unselfish always !”’ 
‘That shop is a hard place to work in !”’ 
‘‘ Poor papa has so many bad head- 
aches!’’ ‘*‘ Did you ever see greater 
fortitude and patience?’’ ‘‘ What a 
handsome father you have!” ‘ Papa 


always tries so hard to give us every- 
thing.’’ Speeches like these seem alto- 
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gether natural when they are true ; and 
yet how seldom they are uttered com- 
pared to the spiteful complaints. A 
father will have to be radically unde- 
serving of admiration to live down in his 
children’s hearts such sweet pictures of 
him, flashed frequently upon him. 

Words are mighty — mighty ; and the 
sooner we (even in this one matter) truly 
believe it, to our being’s core, and strive 
to live accordingly, the sooner we shall be- 
gin to lay up happiness for our dear ones 
instead of heartaches. 


Princeton, . J. 





LILIAN N. HARRIS, M. D. 
BISHOP DAVID H. MOORE, 


[From Woman's Missionary Friend for September. | 


ILIAN N. HARRIS’ flower-covered 
body was laid away at noon to- 
day, in the little cemetery of Pyeng Yang. 
Our Korean Mission, assembled here for 
the annual meeting, is in the shadow of this 
measureless loss, and the native Christians 
are in tears ot unaffected sorrow. 
Two weeks ago an vid woman came to 
the hospital and asked Dr. Harris to go 














DR. HARRIS 


with her to see her daughter, who was des- 
perately ill. Dr. Harris never conferred 
with flesh and blood in a case like this — 
she went at once. Ina wretched and filthy 
Korean hut, lying on a pallet on the ground, 
she found the patient in the delirium of 
that dreadful Asiatic scourge, the typhus 
fever. The physician forgot herself, and, 
in the stifling atmosphere of the hut, for 
hours bent in loving ministry over the 
poor sufferer, saving her, but herself she 
could notsave. Sheinhaled the fatal germs, 
and was soon in the agonies of the same 
fever. She thought it a severe attack of la 
grippe ; and so, when a delirious patient in 
the hospital could not be quieted by others, 
she dragged herselt into the ward, ill as she 
was, and calmed and comforted her. That 
was characteristic : no thought of self ever 
entered into her plans. Next to her God 
she loved her profession, using her knowl. 
edge and skill in relieving His suffering 
creatures. Her brother-in-law, Dr. Folwell, 
and Dr. McGill of our Mission are located 
here, and, with Dr. Wells of the Presbyte- 
rian Mission, rendered every service that 
was possible. A more hopeless case they 
never saw — hopeless almost from the be- 
ginning. 

The members of both missions reached 
here Monday evening—all sisters and 
brothers to her, ready and anxious to do 
anything in their power. But the disease 
was so contagious and tatal that Miss 
Estey, the W. F. M.S. evangelistic worker 
here, and Susan, a native Bible-woman, 
took her undivided care upon themselves, 
day and night, ministering to her every 
want, They had caught her spirit, and its 
love also transfigured them. Noble women ! 
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Let them be enshrined in the affection 
ot the church. 

Dr. Harris was transferred here tron 
Seoul, at our last annual meeting, to take 
up the work vacated by Dr, Hall’s serious 
illness and return to America. This in- 
cluded finishing the new hospital building. 
The work was done, but some of the sca}. 
tolding had not yet been removed, whe: 
the end came. She breathed her last at tey 
o’clock Friday night, May 16. Rev. Arthur 
Noble, our presiding elder, with his own 
hands made the casket. All night long 
the sisters worked preparing her burial 
robes and covering and lining the coflin 
with white silk. Au early interment was 
necessary. The annual meeting adjourned 
out of respect for her memory. Crowds ot 
Koreans were seated on the ground betore 
the hospital veranda, whici was oceupied 
by the missionaries. Rev. Arthur Noble 
had charge, various brethren of the mis- 
sions, including Bishop Moore, participat- 
ing; sweet hymns, Korean and English, 
were suny; and then the remains were 
borne, on a bamboo litter, by twelve Ko- 
reans, tollowed by large numbers ot natives 
and toreigners, out ot the city walls, over 
the still well-marked entrenchments ot the 
Chinese in their last struggle with the Jap- 
panese for the control of Korea,on to a 
lovely and quiet eminence, overlooking the 
silvery Tai-dong, where her grave had been 
prepared —the fourth in that uallowed 
spot, the others being those ot missionaries’ 
children. The Koreans wept bitterly as 
the grave was being filled up, realizing 
what a friend and helper they had lost; 
and every heart in the throng bore the con- 
scious grief of persona) bereavement. 

Dr. Harris’ furlough was due. Ar-ange- 
inents had been made to go with Dr. and 
Mrs. Fol well to the dear old mother, eagerly 
awaiting them in their Ohio home, upon 
whom the tidings of this death will tall 
with crushing force. May she and they be 
upheld by the prayer of God’s dear chil- 
dren ! 

In her delirium Dr. Harris talked first ot 
clinics, dispensary and hospital. Toward 
the end she seemed to see the heavens open 
and to bein her Father’s house. * Beauti- 
ful! Beautiful!” she exclaimed, her tace 
radiant with surprise and joy. “ Beauti- 
tul! Beautiful! Where is my room? ” 

Blessed be God! In the place prepared 
for her she reststrom her labors and her 
works do follow her. 


Pyeng Yang, Korea, May 1?. 





Obtrusively Good 


SUPPOSE one ough. always to be 

grateful for good intentions, but 
really it is hard to make them atone for all 
lack of tact,” said the invalid, with a laugh 
that had a questioning note in it. ‘*I was 
just comtortably settled on the steamboat, 
the sunshine and air were pleasant and 
restful to one who had been shut in so long, 
and I was enjoying the music of a fine 
band when I saw a woman bustling about 
here and there. 

“She pushed her way into one group 
after another, ‘ talking good,’ as the chil- 
dren say, to all who looked ill or teeble. 
She stopped beside a little lame boy, who 
fairly shrank into himself and had scarcely 


a word to answer when she opened her 
battery of conversation upon him, and 
then she came to me. 

“* I’m trying to do a little good to all the 
atilicted,’ she announced, complacently. 

“* You'll do me a great deal of good if 
you will kindly allow me to listen to that 
music without talking to me,’ [ said. 

“Now, [’m afraid that was very un- 
gracious, but — oh, dear! one doesn’t like 
to be so openly labeled ‘ untortunate,’ and 
have pity dispensed by the ladleful. Why 
can’t people learn to do good as the sun- 
shine does — softly and unobtrusively ? ’’— 

Wellspring. 
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T is very pleasant to be missed, isn’t it? 
| And your heart gives such a delicious 
little throb when triends and acquaintances 
look into your eyes and tell you, as they 
press your hand warmly, that they are so 
glad to see you back from a journey ora 
vacation, 01 mayhap an illness. So Aunt 
Serena, who has been hampered by a mul- 
titude of pressing duties torseveral months, 
as she settles into her old familiar corner 
and puts on her “ spectacles,” rejoices that 
she has been a bit— just a little bit — 
missed, as the many recent letters of in- 
quiry as to her whereabouts amply testily. 
A beautitul young lady once said she 
wanted to die when she would be * missed 
the most.’”? She had her wish, for Death 
called her away in the flower ot her young 
womanhood, when it seemed as if she could 
not be spared. What a natural desire it is — 
this craving to be missed ! 


* * * 


UMMER ig decidedly on the wane. 
Since mid-August the edges of her 
green robes have been growing rusty ; 
here and there a maple flaunts a bough of 
scarlet, while in the swamps occasional 
splashes of dull red and umber remind the 
observer that autumn is not far away. 
Over hillside and valley and roadway the 
army ot the golden-rod has encamped, with 
its blazing yellow banners; from the ston- 
iest, most sterile soil spring the wild asters 
— patches of blue bloom in the pastures and 
beside ash-heaps ; the barberries turn red- 
dening clusters to the sun; the Rose of 
Sharon lavishes its blessoms of crimson 
and white amid the lawn shrubbery ; the 
garden plots are gay with color and fra- 
grant with spicy odors ; the harsh scream- 
ing of the blue jay has displaced the robin’s 
joyous morning song; the nights are vocal 
with the shrill music of the “ little singers 
ot the grass,” the cicadas, the crickets, the 
katydids — ah! yes, these end-of-summer 
days are just as lovely as they ever were, in 
spite of the cool, rainy season. For the 
stay-at-homes and the workers it has been 
an ideal summer. with comfortable days, 
and nights cold enough for two blankets 
nearly all the time. Who would exchange 
dear old Boston, with its invigorating east 
winds, its home comforts, and delightful 
environment, tor the uncertain bed and 
board of the ordinary country or seaside 
hotel or boarding-house ? 

It has indeed been a real stay-at- 
home suinmer. Boston streets have been 
thronged — many, ot course, being visitors. 
With the bracing atmosphere, the frequent 
rains, and the crowds, one could scarcely 
realize it was midsummer—except on 
Sunday in church. August is a dreary 
month for the churches, for during that 
period pastors are almost invariably away, 
and congregations dwindle pititully, even 
though many are at home. It is amusing 


sometimes to note the ostrich-like deduc- 
tions of some ministers, who, with vacation- 
buried Leads, conclude, because they are 
gone, thatall their parishioners must neces- 
sarily be out of town, too, This is not so; 
a large vontingent of the membership in 
most of our churches will be tound “ stay- 
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ing by the stuff.” Men and women who 
work in stores and offices have a two 
weeks’ vacation, to be sure, but the fort- 
nights don’t all come in a bunch, so thereis 
always a good proportion of people at 
home. Then there are the sick and suffer- 
ing who cannot get away, and the bereaved, 
who so often are compelled to torego the 
consoling presence of their own minister, 
and call in a stranger to bury their dead. 
One might be almost tempted to add tu the 
Litany: ‘From death in August, good 
Lord, deliver us!”’ 


* 


HATEVER merit may inhere in 
modern methods ot education, it is 
a most deplorable fact that the boys and 
girls of the present generation are growing 
up without knowing how to spell or to 
write decent English. The spelling-book 
and the grammar appear to be relegated to 
a back seat nowadays, it not wholly elimi- 
nated. Children do not begin with the al- 
phabet and spelling-book as formerly — oh, 
no! Eyerything is phonetic and * up-to- 
date ;”” they are taught to read by words 
en bloc -- by the form or appearance ot the 
word as a whole — and they stumble along 
over some of the simplest words, that the 
old-fashioned child, who was thoroughly 
grounded in the spelling-book, would have 
been utterly asuamed not to know. The 
grandmother of a boy nearly eleven showed 
me a letter trom her little Sammy the other 
day. Sammy has been spending part ot his 
vacation at the shore. With this fact in 
mind, possibly one might be able to imag- 
ine what some of Sammy’s words mean. 
Here is the letter verbatim : 


*« 


Dear gram I am haveing a nice time there is 
seavpn boys | heavy ben to row There is thre 
girls and tow boys from Medrert We have nice 
tims pleaing thorw the bear after suppr | gow 
fiesing Friday I went clainin with Mr. P —— We 
got five loads of hay in yesterday We have a 
nice time swimingin the water. We hay got to 
have some Mackrell for supper tbat has just 
ben cot SAMMY 


Is it not lamentable to see such woful 
ignorance at eleven? Possibly Samuwy is 
a bit duller than the average boy of that 
age, but I think you will find that the pres- 
ent-day youngster spells just about as exe- 
crably as Sammy, and utterly disregards 
punctuation. (Sammy insert one 
period.) I tested an unusually bright little 
fellow ot eight the other day on several 
words. “Spell ‘ parlor,’ Benny,” I said. 
* P.a-l-e-r,” he laboriously spelled, and 
looked at me triumphantly. Other words 
followed, not one right. Before attempting 
to spell a word, I noticed that he mumbled 
over the phonetic sounds. Hence “ silence”’ 
trom his lips materialized as ‘“ s-.i-l-e-n-s,”’ 

What iste be done? Do parents realize 
what wretched spellers their children are ? 
Isaw a high schoo) girl’s letter not long 
ago that was enough to make one heartsick 
-— incorrect spelling, little or no punctua- 
tion, grammar insufferable, all in the 
stereotyped vertical writing that complete- 
ly eliminates individuality. 

Childhood is the time to lay the founda- 
ticns tor good spelling. It can never be 
really acquired alter a person is grown up. 
An intimate acquaintance with spelling- 
book and grammar is the first essential for 
a broad and liberal ed ucation, and children 
can scarcely be drilled enough in these 
rudiments. Perhaps the modern method 
of teaching presages a revolution in litera- 
ture, when books will be issued phonetical- 
ly, @ la Josh Billings. 


* * # 


N the show-window of a large jewelry 
store in Boston, I noticed, the other 
morning, a fine assortment ot sardonyx 
rings. A card told the passers-by that the 
sardonyx was the birthday stone tor 
August. A pretty tashion, I thought, for 


does 
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certainly no August girl could fail to be 
pleased to receive as her birthday gift a 
ring containing one or more of these beau- 
titul flame-colored stones. Sardonyx is a 
mixture of carnelian and chalcedony. 
What is the birthday stone, or gem, tor 
Septem ber ? 
AUNT SERENA, 





A BALLAD OF THE ROBIN 


A dask of golden sunset 
Upon a little bier ; 

A wealth ot scattered roses — 
On every rose a tear. 


The green boughs of the laurel 
In mercy hide the grave, 

O’er which a stricken mother 
Is struggling to be brave. 


The blush of the arbutus — 
That blossom of the cold — 
Sheds warmth on bough and ivy 
That lie upon the mold. 


- 
- 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
The solemn words are said. 

Upon the tather’s shoulder 
The mother leans her head. 


The evening’s hush is broken 
By song so sweet and clear, 
The crushed and tainting mother 
Lifts up her head to hear. 


A robin sings his vesper — 
Love’s solace to his mate — 
Faith’s message in the twilight 

To hearts disconsolate. 


Take heart, O loving mother, 
The birdling trom thy nest 

Has gone with God’s good angels 
Upon a certain quest. 


Sing, sweet bird in the gloaming ; 
W bo guides thy trackless flight 
Will bring our little nestling 
To heaven’s unclouded light. 


Sing to the heavy-hearied, 

Their fears and doubtings quell. 
Carol in every churchyard, 
“?Tis well! ’Tis well! ’Tis well!” 


— C. L. GooDELL, D. D., in Christian Advo- 
cate, : 








How He Bore It 


E was a brave man, sir. I admired 
him very much, sir,”’ said the po- 
lice sergeant. 

** You took him to the hospital ? ” 

*“ Yes, sir. We heard the explosion, and 
some one rang in the call,and we came 
down with the patrol-wagon. It seemed 
like the whole end of the church was blown 
out, but it was not on fire. And we got 
him out from under the splintered benches 
and took him to the hospital. It’s not at 
all likely that he can live; but he’s a brave 
man, sir. He kept saying that he thanked 
God that it happened while he was alone in 
the church, and that no one but himself was 
hurt. One hand was gone, and part of the 
other, and he’s badly cut and bruised, but 
he did not complain. I’m thinking the 
kind of religion that inakes men that brave 
and thoughtful of others is a good kind to 
have, sir.”’ 

It was a blunt, rough man’s testimony to 
the Christian fortitude of a sufferer whom 
he had helped convey to the hospital. The 
victim was a returned missionary, endeav- 
oring with the aid of a stereopticon to show 
the people at home the needs of his field. 
While preparing one Sunday evening tor 
the address he was to give, the gas-tank of 
his lantern exploded, inflicting almost tatal 
injuries. -When seen in the hospital his 
courage and faith were still supreme. 

** How good of you tocome tosee me!” he 
said. “ And you so busy, too! I? Oh, 
I’m doing well. They pertormed the am- 
putation at once, and they are going to 
Save one hand, all except two fingers; and 
my broken ribs will soon be well, and my 
bruises are all on the outside. And just 
think of it! I’ve been working all my life 
since I became a missionary to establish a 
hospital tor our work in India, and now 
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when I get hurt, here I am in a Christian 
hospital here. Isn’t that bread cast on the 
waters returning after many days? I just 
lie here and thank God for the kindness of 
all these people. God must be good, for 
He has made His children so kind to the 
unfortunate.” 

There was not a word of disappointment 
in all his conversation, nor a complaint. 
He was manly, taithtui and calm. He was 
goiug back maimed, and without the mon- 
ey which he had been seeking, and he had 
before him weeks of pain ; but his thoughts 
were all of gratitude that he alone was 
hurt, and that he still could go on with bis 
work. 

The visitor came away repeating the 
words of the sergeant, ‘* The kind of reli- 
gion that makes men that brave and 
thoughttul of others is a good kind to 
have.”’— Youth’s Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 





Three Little Rules 


Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright — 
Smile in the morning; smile at noon; 

And keep on smiling at night! 


— STELLA GEORGE STERN, in St. Nicholas, 





The Firm of Grumble Brothers 


66 OSTSCRIPT edition!’ shouted 

the newsboy at the door, as the 
street car stopped for a moment. ‘‘ Paper, 
sir ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Alan’s father, and was 
soon deeply engaged, reading the latest 
news from China. Alan, thrown on his 
own resources, amused himself by looking 
out of the window. He was not familiar 
with that part of the city, and found 
much to interest him. Presently he broke 
into a low laugh. ‘‘ What is it?” asked 
Mr. Peterson. 

** Such a funny sign, father — ‘ Grum- 
ble Brothers!’ I wonder if they live up 
to their name ?”’ 

‘*T think not,” said his father, smiling- 
ly, ‘‘ or they would not be the successful 
men of business that they are. But there 
are some ‘Grumble Brothers’ who, unhap- 
pily, do live up to their name. I hope 
you will not enter into partnership.”’ 

The next morning was rainy. Alan 
came down to breakfast decidedly out of 
humor. ‘‘ Why should it rain on Satur- 
day ? I do not care if it pours on school 
days. We were going to play ball in the 
park this afternoon. It doesn’t seem fair 
for it to rain. Mother, what is the matter 
with this oatmeal? It is not a bit good.”’ 

‘‘When did they take you in, Alan? ”’ 
asked Mr. Peterson. 

‘Take me in ?’’ asked the boy in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Do you think it will be a good invest- 
ment? ’’ continued his father. 

‘* Beg pardon, father,’’ said Alan, great- 
ly mystified ; ‘‘ I do not see what you are 
aiming at.’ 

‘Oh, I thought by the tone of your re- 
marks that you had been taken into the 
firm of ‘Grumble Brothers ’— that is 
all.’’ 

Alan blushed and looked undecided for 
a moment, and then gave a good-humored 
laugh. ‘ You have the best of me, father. 
Well, the next time I find fault with any- 
thing, just remind me, please, of those 
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‘ Brothers,’ and I will try to pick up a 
little pleasantness.’’ — Unidentified. 





What Rufy Was Afraid Of 


E said it modestly enough, not at 
all in a boastful way. You see, 
he was only quoting grandma. 

‘*T heard her say it. I couldn’t help 
hearing,’’ Rufy said, quietly. And, of 
course, he couldn’t help the soft little 
pink color that spread all over his cheeks, 
either. When a boy is nine, and can’t 
help hearing his grandmother say: 
‘** Rufus is a very brave boy! I declare, I[ 
don’t believe he’s afraid of anything !’’ 
well, maybe you wouldn’t flush with 
pleasure yourself ! 

Polly-Lou was nine, too, but she was 
a girl ; and dear, dear, how many things 
Polly-Lou was afraid of! Nobody had 
ever beard anybody else, not a ,grand- 
mother even, say she was very brave. 

‘*Not anything, Rufy? Aren’t you 
truly afraid of anything?’’ she breathed, 
in awe. 

‘*T guess not, unless it’s wild things that 
’most everybody’s afraid of. I shouldn’t 
want to meet a—-a lion anywhere ; but I 
don’t believe 1’d mind a bear, just plain 
bear that wasn’t grizzled or spiced or any- 
thing.”’ 

‘ Spiced? I never heard of a spiced ’’ — 

‘‘Cinnamon, I mean,’’ hastily. ‘I 
don’t know’s I’d care to meet a cinnamon 
bear.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, cows?’’ Polly-Lou said, 
gravely. Polly-Lou was so afraid of 
cows ! 

** Cows?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, snakes, then, or e-nor-mous 
dogs, or the dark? ”’ 

‘*No, I’m not afraid of any of those 
things. I guess not!’’ laughed Rufus. 
‘* Ask me something hard.’’ 

‘*Tnjuns?”’ ‘That was the ‘ hardest ’’ 
thing Polly-Lou could think of. There 
were some Indians camping near the 
school-house, and most of the children 
were rather afraid of them. Polly-Lou 
was more than rather. She was truly. 

‘*Huh!”’ scoffed Rufy. ‘‘I honestly 
hke ’em!’’ Suddenly mamma looked up 
from her sewing. 

‘* Rufy is brave,’’ she said, gently ; ‘‘ but 
there is one thing he is afraid of.’’ 

‘“*Mamma!’’ Rufy’s voice was a little 
hurt. ‘* What is it, please ? ”’ 

‘* T’d rather you would find it out your- 
self, dear. Besides, now it is time to get 
the kindlings and a pail of water. It is 
almost supper-time.’’ 

** Oh, I don’t like to get kindlings one 
single bit !’’ Rufy grumbled softly. ‘“‘ Be- 
sides, there aren’t any chopped, mamma. 
I didn’t chop a kindling yesterday or day 
before.’’ 

‘* No, dear, I know.”’ 

‘* And the pump’s so far off! I wish 
one grew in our door-yard! Oh, dear, 
and I s’pose you’ll say it’s feed-the-chick- 
ens-time, too !’’ 

** Yes, dear.’’ 

But Rufy did not move. In a minute 
more he had forgotten all about chickens 
and pumps and kindlings. When he 
thought of them again, he was in bed ! 

‘Oh, I’m sosorry !’’ he cried out sud- 
denly. ‘'I didn’t mean to let mamma do 
it!’’ For he remembered that mamma 
must have chopped the kindlings and fed 
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the chickens and got the water. Then he 
remembered something else, too, what 
mamma had said she would rather he 
would find out for himself. There in the 
dark, all alone, Rufy ‘found out.’’ He 
sat up in bed and uttered a little exclama- 
tion. 

“Oh, I know, I know! And — it’s — 
so!’? he cried out in shame. ‘She 
meant I was afraid of — work |’’ — An- 
NIE HAMILTON DONNELL, in Youth’s 
Companion. 





OUR DAISY CHAIN 





Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Cook 


This dear little curly-head 
lives in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. Her name is Millicent 
Bosworth Cook, and she is a 
descendant of John Alden, of 
whom Longfellow says, — 


‘* Youngest of ali was he of the men who 
came in the ‘ Mayflower.’ ”’ 


When this picture was taken 
she was not quite three years 
old, but she has reached her 
fourth birthday now. Her papa 
and mamma are members of the 
Allen St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and of course Millicent 
goes to Sunday-school. Just 
think! Isa’t she a -fortunate 
little girl ? She not only has a 
grandpa and a grandma, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucius Cook, but a 
great-grandpa and a_ great- 
grandma, Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose 
Bosworth, all four of whom be- 
long to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Whitman. Millicent 
loves to play out of doors, and is 
very fond of her dollies and of 
her little brother, Robert L., Jr. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





James Chalmers: His Autobiography and Letters. 
By Richard Lovett, M. A. Fleming H. Revell Co.: 
New York, Chicago and Toronto. Priee, $1.50. 


In his work tor the uplifting of New 
Guinea savages, Chalmers earned un en- 
during place among the great missionary 
pioneers and heroes of the church. He was 
a unique and many-sided character. De- 
votion to Christ and ready adaptability to 
all sorts and conditions of men were his 
leading traits. Robert Louis Stevenson 
describes him as‘“*a man who took me 
tairly by storm as the most attractive, sim- 
ple, brave and interesting man in the whole 
Pacific.” His biographer has enjoyed the 
unrestricted use of Chalmers’ letters, mem- 
oranda, and reports, including the short 
autobiography which forms the basis of 
this work. Free access to all of his official 
missionary correspondence was also af- 
forded, besides scraps of information fur- 
nished by friends aud colleagues. The ma- 
terial has been well handled, and the 
volume as it now stands will take its place 
permanently among the standard biogra- 
phies of missionaries and eminent Christian 
workers. 

East of the Barrier; or, Side Lights on the 

Manchuria Mission. By Rev. J. Miller Gra- 

ham, Missionary of the United Free Church of Scot- 


land, at Monkden, Manchuria. Fleming H. Revell 
Co,: New York, Chicago and Toronto. Price, $1. 


We have here a very tascinating descrip- 
tion of life and conditions in Manchuria as 
seen through the eyes of a practical and 
observant missienary. He gives peeps at 
the people, tells how the language is 
learned, and explains many things seldom 
discovered by the ordinary tourist. The 
chapter on the “Boxer” crisis is note- 
worthy. The author says: “It has puri- 
fied China of many elements that have 
hitherto marred its influence, and hindered 
its advance. It has given definiteness to 
the newly tound faith of its members, and 
has awakened a consciousness of unity 
amongst believers all over the empire.” 
The general character of the book is in- 
formational, inspirational and optimistic. 
The Gate of the Kiss. By John W. Harding. Il- 


lustrated by George Varian. Lothrop Publishing 
Co.: Boston. 


This is a Biblical story dealing with one 
ot the most eventful passages in the his- 
tory ot Judah—the war between Heze- 
kiah, the king, and Sennacherib, the terri- 
ble ruler of Babylon. The prophet Isaiah 
is one of the conspicuous figures. But the 
hero isa younger man, a puet and soldier 
ot noble lineage, Naphtali, a favorite at 
court and a friend of the king. Sen- 
nacherib is envious of Judah’s wealth and 
power, is plotting against Hezekiah, using 
as tools the reactionary idol worshipers 
still strong in Jerusalem. Naphtali is 
enamored of one of the Assyrian conspira- 
tors, Miraone. She adroitly blinds him to 
her real character, and he bears her to his 
house as his wife. There she has every 
advantage to continue plotting against 
Judah, and ina great battle the Assyrian 
hosts defeat the king, and Sennacherib en- 
compasses Jerusalem. Meanwhile Naph- 
tali has been deathly ill of a tever, and, 
recovering, learns trom Vashti, the servant 
who loves him, the true character of his 
wite. Miraone escapes to Babylon, becom- 
ing the favorite of the king there. Naph- 
tali swears vengeance, and proceeds with 
the devoted Vashti to Babylon, where he 
kills Miraone in the presence of the king. 
The faithful Vashti, whose urrequited love 
tor her lord is the most beartitul element 
in the story, saves him and herself from 
the tortures by entreating a kiss as her last 
tavor trom Naphtali, when, with a vial of 
poison concealed in her lips, she releases 
both trom the terrible ordeal. 


41IUN’S MERAIW 


Village Work in India, Pen Pictures from a Mis- 
sionary’s Experience. By Norman Russell. Fleming 
H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago and Toronto, 
Price, $1. 


This volume contains graphic and im- 
pressive accounts of mission work, partic- 
ularly in the villages of India. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s splendid descriptive powers bring 
the landscape and the street, the mountain 
and the plain, with all their beauties and 
their horrors, into vivid reality. The book 
is very suggestive as a study in methods, 
also in reaching all sorts and conditions of 
men, and special attention is called to the 
use of lantern-slides in the village streets 
at night, and other twentieth-century plans 
which are being employed with great effect, 
making powerful impressions on the peo- 
ple. The book is handsomely illustrated 
with numerous fine engravings. 





Magazines 





— The most striking featare of Harper's for 
September is the series of full-page colored re- 
productions of Edwin A. Abbey’s mural paint- 
ings, “The Quest of the Holy Grail.” In the 
opening pages William Sharp gives an illus- 
trated account of that part of Scotland cele- 
brated in the works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely describes * Industrial Ret- 
terment,” with special reference to recent de- 
velopments in Cleveland. Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son continues his studies in American history 
with a graphic account of‘ Early Migrations 
Westward.” Agnes Repplier contributes an 
essay on “The Headsman.” T. E. Blakely 
writes on “ Macaulay’s English.” In addition 
to Part V of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by 
Mrs. Humpbry-Ward, and the collection 
of stories in the Editor’s Drawer, fiction 
is contributed by Alice Brown, Guy Wet- 
more Carryl, Thomas A. Janvier, Margaret W. 
Deland, Esther B. Tiffany, Ada Woodruff An- 
derson, Arthur Stringer, W. W. Jacobs. (Har- 
per & Bros. : New York and London.) 


— “Our Equatorial Islands,” with an ac- 
count of some personal experiences, by James 
D. Hague, with clever and striking pictures by 
Cc. L. Bull, L. W. Taber, and M. L. Stowell, occa- 
pies the opening pages of the Century for Sep- 
tember. Then comes an article on “ Civic Im- 
provement in Street and Highway,” by Sylvester 
Baxter. Belle Vinnedge Drake tells about ‘A 
Visit to the Empress Dowager,” the occasion de- 
scribed being the audience given by the Em- 
press Dowager of China to the ladies of the 
diplomatic corps on New Year’s day. ‘“ Per- 
sonal Recollections of E. L. Godkin,”’ by Joseph 
B. Bishop, his assistant for sixteen years as 
editor of the Evening Post, is a most interesting 
analysis of the character of the great editor. 
The second instalment of ‘‘ Chapters from the 
Biography of a Prairie Girl,’’ by Kleanor Gates, 
will be read with deep interest by the little 
folks: the pictures by Fanny Y. Cory are very 
fetching. ln the line of fiction ‘‘ The King of 
Bad Bad,’”’ by Gouverneur Morris, is grotesque 
and laughable. It is an Oriental tale of singular 
improbability and will be greatly enjoyed by 
many readers. ‘‘ Three Strange Animals” is a 
short description of the maned wolf, the black 
leopard, and the serval, or African wildcat, 
written to accompany four fine drawings by 
J.M. Gleeson, from notes made by the artist. 
Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological 
Survey, furnishes a fully illustrated **Study of 
Pelee,” with impressions and conclusions of a 
trip to Martinique. (Century Co.: New York.) 


— The September number of Worid’s Work 
contains, as usual, a large variety of articies 
and illustrations bearing upon the great activ- 
ities of the world. The tities at once indicate 
their character. Among them are: “Savings 
Banks,” Ivy Lee; “A Typical Irrigated Com- 
munity,” Joseph Blethen; “A Clergyman’s 
Study of the ‘Stranded,’”’ a New York Clergy- 
man; “The Highest of Al) Railroads,’ E. C. 
Rost; “ World-Wide Lessons from Kansas 
Farms,” Clarence H. Matson; “The Home of 
Trusts,’ S. McReynolds; *‘ Teaching by Corre- 
spondence,” Russell Doubleday; “ By Trolley 
from New York to Chicago,” Albert Bigelow 
Paine; “An Intimate View of Publishing,” 
Walter H. Page; “Labor Unions from the 
Inside,” M. G. Cunniff; and “ England as Seen 
by an American Business Man,’ Arthur Good- 
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rich. (Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York and 
London.) 

—In the Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 
ber Frederick Adams Woods, M. D., of Harvard 
University, continues his very interesting study 
of ‘** Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty,” 
which was begun last month. “ University 
Control” is the subject treated by Prof. J. J. 
Stevenson, of New York University. Prof. 
Frank Thilly deals witb “Ernst Haeckel’s 
Philosophy.” Dr. Theo Gill gives * The Story of 
a Word — Mammal.” Prof. R. DeC. Ward 
discusses “‘A Year of Weather and Trade in 
the United States.” (The Science Press: New 
York.) 


— The complete novel in Lippincott’s for 
September is entitled,“‘A Bit of Human Na- 
ture,” and is by Ellen Olney Kirk. Eben E. 
Rexford writes instructively on “ Fall Work in 
the Garden.” The principal short stories are: 
“The ‘Won't Go Home,’” Josiah Flynt; “The 


Fifth Wheel,” Ina Brevoort Roberts; “ The 
Hidden Man,” Karl E. Harriman; and “A 
Judgment on Them,’’ Jennette Lee. “A Park 


Row Galahad,” by Albert Payson Terhune, is 
the story of a reporter who lost his position 
ratber than use information given him unin- 
tentionally. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadel- 
phia.) 

— Among the various excellent papers in 
the August Contemporary Review are: “ Eng- 
land and Germany After the War,” by J, L. 
Bashbford; “Queen Alexandra,” by Mdlle. 
Helene Vacaresco ; “The Alaska-Canada 
Boundary Uispute,” by Thomas Hodgkins; 
“The Economic Tap-Root of Imperialism,” by 
J. A. Hobson ; a second paper on “ Immortal- 
ity,” treated “ From the Scientific Standpoint,” 
by Emma Marie Caillard ; “ Prevalent Iliusions 
on Roman History,” by A. M. Stevens; and “ Do 
We Need Dogma?” by Samuel McComb 
(Leonard Scott Publication Co.: New York.) 


— In the Nineteenth Century for August we 
note an articleon ‘‘ What have we Gained by 
Education —So Far?” by Frederick Green- 
wood. There are four papers dealing with vital 
European questions: “The Anti-British Move- 
ment in Germany,” by 0. Eltzbacher; “ The 
Future of Russia,” by A.— R. B.— de Bilinski; 
“Italy and the Triplice,” by Lioyd Sanders; 
and “Turkish Rule East of Jordan,” by Ger- 
trude Lowthian Bell. Three other papers of a 
Striking character are: ‘'‘ Why Not a Motor- 
Car Way through Kngland?” by B. H. Thwaite, 
C. E.; “The Folk-Lore of Horse-Shoes and 
Horse-Shoeing,” by the late Dr. George Flem- 
ing, C. B. ; “* War Correspondents and the Uen- 
sorship,” by Percival Landon. (Leonard Scott 
Publication Co.: New York.) 


— The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
August contains a variety of interesting papers 
on that subject. Among them are: “ The Vari- 
ation of Productive Forces,”’ Charles J, Bul- 
lock ; “The Isthmian Canal: Factors Affect- 
ing the Choice of Koute,” Emery RK. Johnson ; 
*“ Recent Tendencies in Sociology,” Edward A. 


Ross ; and “ The United States Industrial Com- 
mission: Methods of Government Investiga- 
E. Dana Durand. (George H. Ellis: 


— The Profession tor July,a periodical devot- 
ed to musical intereste, contains an article on 
the “ History and Development of the American 
Cabinet Organ ”’ — an instrument so well-known 
to thousands of our readers. The article is writ- 
ten by Henry L. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, which company have been pioneers 
aad developers of the American Cabinet Organ. 
Mr. Mason traces, step by step, the history of 
the cabinet organ, going back to the Bibel-Regal 
ofthe 16th century. The article would interest 
those of our readers who are players on, or ad- 
mirers of, the cabinet organ. 


Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 





Third Quarter Lesson XI 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1902. 


DEUTERONOMY 80: 11-20. 
LOVING AND OBEYING GOD 
1 Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: For this is the love of 


‘God, that we keep His commandments. —1 Jobn 


6:3. 
2 DATE: Same as last lesson. 
8 PLACE: Same as last lesson. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Deut. 29: 
1-13. Tuesday — Deut. 30: 11-20. Wednesday — 
Deut. 18: 1-31. Thursday — Deut. 11: 13-25. FPri- 
day - Jamwes1:1727. Saturday —1Jobn 2: 1-10. 
Sunday — Jobn 14: 15 26. 


tl introductory 


We have reached the closing paragraphe 
of the Deuteronomic injunctions. All 
that has gone before is now summed up 
in the fuudamental and all-inclusive com- 
mandment of personal, whole-hearted 
love. Without this there could be no true 
obedience. And to keep this command- 
ment involved neither mystery nor diffi- 
culty. There was nothing secret about it. 
Heaven need not be climbed, nor remote 
seas traversed, to discover it. It lay close 
at hand, intimate and natural as heart- 
beats, aud only required the doing of it — 
loving God with the heart, soul and 
might. All true life and prosperity flowed 
from it, while ‘ death and evil ’’ would 
be the penalty of ignormg or disobeying 
it. No wonder that the speaker reiterates 
with solemn intensity a duty so impor- 
tant. The Israelites were on the point of 
evtering the promised land. They would 
meet there powerful foes and seductive 
temptations. It would be easy to forsake 
God and lapse into idolatry. That yield- 
ing would be fatal not only to their spirit- 
ual, but to their temporal, well-being. 
They should not prolong their days in the 
land. The ancient promise to Abraham 
aud his seed would be forfeited. They 
should ‘‘ surely perish.’’ Over and over 
again, in this matchless closing appeal, 
the solemn choice between good and evil 
was set before them. It is sad to reflect 
how frequently, in succeeding history, de- 
spite faithful warning, the nation preferred 
evil to good. 


lt Expository 


il. For this commandment — which 
has been emphasized all through the Book, 
and is tour times enjoined in the present 
chapter — the command to love God per- 
tectly. It is not hidden from thee (R. V., 
44.46 is not too bard for thee’’) — neither 
difficult to comprehend, nor difficult to do, 
especially in this our day, when the love of 
God is * shed abroad ” in willing hearts by 
the Holy Spirit. Neither is it far off — re- 
quiring time, patience, long journeys to get 
at. They had nottosearch ‘heathen ora- 
cles, shrouded in mystery,” or visit ** the 
grave of Dodona, the cave of Trophonius, 
the temple of Delphi, and the oasis of Am- 
mon ” (Woltendale). 


12, 13. Not in heaven — and theretore 
awaiting some power to bring it down and 
proclaim it. Neither is it beyond the sea 
— and therefore not to be known until some 
traveling sage brought the tidings. The 
Israelites could not plead either ignorance 
or inability in this case. 


ZIONS HERALD 


14. Word is very nigh unto thee... 
mouth ,.. heart, — ‘‘ It has been brought 
near to you by all the mercy and torgive- 
ness and kindness of Jehovah; it has been 
made known to you now by my wmwouth, 
even in its pettiest applications. But this 
is not all; it is graven on your own heart, 
which leaps up in glad response to this de- 
mand, and in answer to the manitestation 
ot God’s love for you. It is really the sun- 
damental principle of your own nature 
which is appealed to. You should clearly 
feel that life in the love otf God and man is 
the only fit life tor you who are made in the 
image of God. It you do, then tke tulfill- 
ment ol all the Divine precepts will be easy, 
aud your lives will lighten more and more 
unto the perfect day ” (A, Harper). 


15,16. I have set before thee life... 
death — ‘‘ the alternative of a good and 
happy, or a disobedient and miserable litle. 
Love ot God and compliance with His will 
is the only way of securing the blessings 
and avoiding the evils described. The 
choice was left to themselves, and in urg- 
ing upon them the inducements to a wise 
choice, Moses warmed as he proceeded 
into a tone of solemn and impressive ear- 
nestness Similar to that of Paul to the elders 
ot Ephesus ( Acts 20:26, 27)” (J., F. and B.). 
Moses appeals to the waterial desires ct his 
hearers — the secured possession ot the land 
ot promise, prolonged life and prosperity —- 
as the reward of obedience ; but he is none 
the less explicit in announcing that the 
coveted inheritance and security would be 
withheld it love and obedience were want- 
ing. Helays it upon themselves to deter- 
mine their own future. War, pestilence, 
crop-lailures, captivity, were torms of the 
‘*evil”’? which fell to their share when they 
made the wrong choice. In that I com- 
mand thee ... to love the Lord.— “ This 
command is so oitten dwelt upon that it is 
the keynote of Deuteronomy (Deut. 6:5; 
10:12; 11:1; 19:9; 30:6). Indeed, it is 
from Deuteronomy (6:5) that Christ drew 
His first great commandment (Matt. 22: 
35 40): ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy beart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind.’ Thus it is shown 
that in spite of the insistence on material 
good and material harm as rewards and 
punishments, Deuteronomy takes the high- 
est spiritual ground, requiring men to serve 
God, not because He enriches His friends 
and casts down His toes, though He does, 
but because they love Him ”’ (Peloubet). 


Just wbat is Moses trying to make the dull 
and erring Israelites understand’? That their 
God is fatherly and loving: that He yearns to 
have their career in the land of which they were 
about to take possession free from the com- 
plaining and the rebellion that bad marked the 
wilderness journey; that, provided they would 
be loyal! to His commands, He would guarantee 
a prosperous and a happy tuture. But it was all 
contingent on this proviso of obedience. Even 
the Jehovah of Israel could nct make a success- 
fuland a useful nation out of material that 
refused to shape itself to His uses. A loving 
and a regnant God — this was the glorious truth 
that Moses was continually striving to bring 
home to the chosen people. The obligation of 
men to love and to serve such a God — this was 
the complementary truth which be never ceased 
to urge; and the object of all preaching from 
Moses to Moody bas been to make men see such 
a God, and having thus seen Him, to swing the 
purposes of their lives into line with Him. This 
is what all Sunday-school teaching, ail the 
means of grace, all good bouks, all wholesome 
personal influences are for — to induce the world 
at large to open its eyes to the character of the 
Eternal God and conform its actions to His holy 
laws (H. A. Bridgman). 


17,18. If thine heart turn away, — Dis- 
loyalty begins in the heart. So long as the 
heart is ‘‘ fixed,’ all is safe. Wilt not hear 
— that is, obey. Waning affection leads to 
disobedience. Shalt be drawn away — 


** enticed ’’ by the pleading of one’s lust tor 
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forbidden things (James 1:14). Worship 
other gods and serve them — yielding to 
the seductions ot idolatry ; forsaking there- 
tor their allegiance to Jehovah. Ye shall 
surely perish —a denunciation that came 
true. War and pestilenee repeatedly smote 
the people in their departure frown God. 
Shall not prolong your days upon the 
land —a threat ot exile and captivity, 
which likewise came true. 


Decay and destruction from moral causes are 
going on before us in countries like Turkey and 
Morocco, where social righteousness is ail but 
unknown, and private morality ts low. A truly 
modern mind scorns the idea that the fertility 
of the soil can be affected by immorality. Yet 
there is the whole of Mesopotamia to show that 
misgovernment can make a garden into a 
desert. In Palestine the same thing may be 
seen. Under Turkish domination the character 


of the soil bas been entirely changed ( Andrew 
Har, er). 


19, 20. I call heaven and earth to re- 
cord (R. V., “to witness ”’) — God, angels, 
men, the world of nature; a most solemn 
form of adjuration. I have set before you 
— the alternative made vivid and impress. 
ive by repetition (see above and chap. 4: 26). 
Blessing and cursing — R. V., “ the bless- 
ing and the curse.” Therefore choose 
life — appealing to that power ot selt-direc- 
tion of which every one is conscious. 
Cleave unto him — be joined unto Him in 
a relation so intimate that the marital bond 
but Jaintly typifies it. He is thy life — its 
source, Support, essence. “In Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 


Listen to a thing which happened in Prussia. 
The switch tender is at his post; thetrain is 
coming; he sees it, he has seized the lever, he 
has thrown it over, the rails have shifted, and 
the train willrun on allrigut. But be turns his 
head. Oh, horror! his own dear little prattling 
boy is ruaning up the tracks toward the coming 
train! What shall he do? “ Lie down!” he 
wildly shouts, and the child obeys. The train 
dashes on, and is rushing away in the distance. 
The excited father bounds, expecting to see his 
aarligg child a mangled corpse, and finds him 
breathing, living, unharmed. The train has 
passed over him. Do you not see thut disobe- 
dience would have been death! Obedience was 
life (Rev. G. A. Litting). 


IV Illustrative 


l. And the modern preacher when he 
tells an easy-going age to beware of the 





Preachers’ Children 
Same as Others 


The wite of a prominent divine tried the 
food cure with her little daughter. She 
says, “‘ I feel sure that our experience with 
Grape- Nuts food would be useful to many 
mothers. Our little daughter, eight years 
old, was subject to bowel trouble which we 
did not then understand, and which the 
doctor’s prescriptions failed to cure. 

** We had been using differeut cereals for 
breakfast, and finally becoming discour- 
aged I said,‘ I will try an experiment; I 
will discard all other cereals and use only 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast.’ The three chil- 
dren all like it better than anything else, 
and are so tond of it that I hardly let them 
have all they vant. In a short time I could 
see an improvement in the bowel trouble. 

“We began using Grape- Nuts five months 
ago, and now not only has the bowel trouble 
disappeared, bnt the child has grown so 
pluiop and well—in fact, was never so 
fleshy before — that all our friends notice 
and remark about it. We think we have 
an ideal breakiast, which consists ot whole 
wheat bread with butter, Postum Cereal 
Coftee and Grape. Nuts. This is all we care 
for,and I think it would be hard to find 
many tamilies so invariably healthy as is 
ours.” Neme given by the Postum Wo., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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consequences of its sloth and sensuality, is 
pot discharging pertunctorily a certain pro- 
fessional duty. It he bas any spiritual 
vision at all, he has seen that God is not a 
being to be trifled with, that His claim 
upon the love and obedience vt His crea- 
tures can be disregarded only at their peril. 
So as though God were entreating by him, 
the Christian preacher today, tenderly, per- 
suasively, taithtully, beseeches men on be- 
halt ot Christ to be reconciled to God, The 
way into the kingdom is plain indeed. No 
man need delay because religion has seemed 
to him a complex affair. And the step into 
the kingdom is not an unnaturalone. But 
this first easy step must be taken. One 
must sammon all the forces of the will and 
make a clean, sharp, eternal decision. 
Some preacher, some teacher, some parent, 
some friend, stands by one’s side and says, 
**See, I haveset before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil.” ‘ Choose lite, 
that thou mayst live.”’ Simple and natural 
as our holy religion is, it carries with it an 
awful imperativeness. It puts the best 
things within easy reach and tben says: 
“You must stretch out your hand for 
thew ’ (H. A. Bridgman). 


». Deuteronomy everywhere teaches, 
with burning conviction, that God is too 
ethical and spiritual in nature to accept the 
submission ot a slave. This reading of our 
passage is plainly that which Paul takes in 
Rom. 10:5, 6. He quotes the Pentateuch as 
baving already made the distinction be- 
tween works and taith which he wishes to 
euipbhasize, and as having distinctly given 
prelerence to taith. Deuteronomy, by mak- 
ing love to God the essence ot all true ob- 
servance of the law, raises them alimost to 
the level of sons. And just as in those 
ancient days the highest manilestations of 
God bad not te be labored tor and sought 
by impotent strivings, but had plainly 
been made known to them and had found 
an echo in their hearts, so now the highest 
revelation had been brought near to men ip 
Christ, and had found a similar response. 
They did not need to seek it ip heaven, for 
it had been brought to earth in the inearna- 
tion. They did not need to descend into the 
abyss, for all that was needed had been 
brought thenee by Christ at His resurrec- 
tion. And in the New Testament, as in the 
Old, the simplicity of the entrance into true 
relations with God is emphasized. Love 
and faith are the tundamental conditions. 
From them obedience will naturally issue, 
since ‘to faith all things are possible, and 
to love all things are easy” (Prof. A. 
Harper). 





The Pastor Determines 


'}*HAT pastoris our problem. We pity 
| aud congratulate him. We like him, 
and yetare annuyed at his course. Heisa 
success, and yet his failures are marked 
ind needless. We have been over the 
same road, and so make no boast. He 
holds the key to the situation. The people 
will be wise or ignorant, as he may elect. 
His method renders success possible or 
failure inevitable. 

tecently a pastor of prominence pro- 
posed that a secretary present the Church 
Extension cafse to his congregation, and 
divide the receipts between a newly made 
Street-paving bill and this benevolence, 
ind it there was received enough to pay 
the local bill, the secretary was not then to 
‘ake more than a given amount for his 
cause. We mutter when a pastor proposes 
to hitch on unpaid bills to a benevolence 
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whose lteroic work has aided churches 
enough to seat all the people in eight of the 
States of the Union. 

There is before us at this moment a card 
headed, “‘ Church Benevolences.” On this 
is printed what is “ asked ” tor five causes ; 
four are benevolent, and one is ministerial 
support. The society it represents is num- 
bered by hundieds. It is notin a city 
where local philanthropies urge their 
claims. The congregation has in it ‘‘ many 
who come in froin the country,” and need 
the information and inspiration that pres- 
entation of the separate causes will afford. 
But the pastor has excluded opportunity 
tor this by bringing out the omnibus and 
putting into it our cause with many more. 
If this course seems to be needed in some 
crowded churches in large cities, the neces- 
sity could not be urged here. 

We ought not to be harsh in our criticisms 
nor unjust in what we ask; nor do we 
mean to be. But a benevolence has a right 
to be heard when it has rendered so much 
of service to destitute communities that the 
church buildings now standing in these 
places would reach seventy-three miles if 
put side by side in solid line. — Christianity 
in Earnest. 





W. F. M. S. Notes 


— The Maine auxiliaries are taking great in- 
terest in raising the money to furnish the rooms 
in the Donnell Memorial above their regular 
membership dues. 





Every Sunday two hundred Christian 
children from our mission schools march 
through the city of Muttra to the church serv- 
ice. Tbe Hindus watch them as they pass 
through the bazars, all looking so bright and 
happy. it is a better announcement than a 
church bell. 


— Dr. Edna Terry and Miss Ella Glover are 
to open the Tsun Hua station again. Those 
who contributed to the Alderman Memorial 
there will await news from them with eager- 
ness. 


— There are 50,000 zenanas open to us if we 
only bave the workers to send into these open 
doors. It is said that there are forty millions of 
women who live in strict zenana seclusion. 
Christian women must go to them. 


— “* None but Jesus, none but Jesus, deserves 
to wear the bright and glorious diadem of In- 
dia, and Jesus Christ shall have it.’”’ So wrote 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Shall we be the ones to 
gain some of thé jewels of India for our Christ? 


— Miss Sara Miller has been seeing some of 
the sad sights of heathenism. In Korea, when 
death comes into the home, the sorcerers come 
with clanging cymbals and drums to aid in the 
worship of the demons. This is in order to 
bring peace. Peace in this fashion! 


— Among the votive offerings in a Shinto 
shrine in Japan one of our missionaries re- 
cently found pictures of George Washington 
and Benjamin Harrison. They had been given 
probably as a precious treasure by some one 
to whom the engraving had been sent from this 
country. 


— “In one of our village tours in India,” 
writes a missionary, ‘some women who were 
too timid to face the crowd were given a place 
behind a curtain. The word reached one of these, 
and there away from the preacher, behind that 
curtain, she gave her beart to God and went 
forth rejoicing.”’ 


— Miss Juana VFalacios, of our school in 
Puebla, Mexico, who has been studying in this 
country for a year, sailed, on Aug. 7, for ber na- 
tive land. She feels that the time spent in Bos- 
ton has been of the greatest benefit to her, and 
that she will be a wiser teacher because of her 
opportunities for study here. 


_— Miss Danforth is available for meetings 
during October and Noveinber. Write to tie 
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Itinerary Committee at Room 16, 36 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 


— The delightful text-book on India for the 
United Study Course fur 1908 is now ready. lts 
title is, ** Lux Christi: An Outline Study’ of In- 
dia,a Twilight Land.”’ Tbe wonderfal success 
of“ Via Christi,” of which 385,000 copies were 
sold, besides 10,00 of the smaller book on the 
same topic, promises well for this volume. 


— Note the spirit of the China missionaries. 
One writes from Chung King, where the latest 
Boxer outrage destroyed a chapel and killed 
one of our best preachers: “I hesitate to send 
word of these troubles because of the panic it 
creates at home. We are touched with sympa- 
thy for the persecuted ones, but know that we 
must expect to meet such oppositicn as long as 
there is an evil force at enmity with the good. 
It only stirs us to greater activity.’ 


— One of our converts in South America was 
dying. She first asked to be lifted upthbat she 
might be ready to fall at the Master’s feet, as she 
felt that He was near. Suddenly the face grew 
brighter, and she exclaimed: ‘He has come! 
Don’t you see Him? He knows me! He loves 
me! Up there, ob, how beautiful! Blessed 
Jesus! blessed Jesus!’ Does this not pay for 
the toil or the self-denial ? 


— Bisbop Brooks wrote: “Surely this of all 
times is not the time to disbelieve in foreign 
missions ; surely he who despairs of the power 
of the Gospel to convert the world today, de- 
spairs of the noontide just when the sunrise ts 
breaking out of the twilight. Distance bas 
ceased to be a hindrance. Language no longer 
makes men total strangers. A universal com- 
merce is creating common bases and forms of 
thought. For the first time in the history of 
the world there is a manifest, almost an imme- 
diate possibility of a universal religion. No 
wonder that the missionary spirit which had 
Slumbered for centuries shouid have sprung 
upon its feet and the last fifty years shouid have 
been one of the very greatest epochs in mission- 
ary labors.” 





Announcement to ZION’S HERALD Readers 


Every reader of ZION’S HERALD who is ailing 
or in poor health, or has some friend or relative 
who is sick, should be interested in the offer on 
page 1147, headed “ Personal to Subscribers,’’ 
made by the Theo. Noel Co. of Chicago, Lil. This 
Company is the proprietor of the famous Vitw- 
Ore, a Datural mineral medicine, which offers 
to send out on thirty days’ trial to every ailing 
person who requesis it and will promise to use 
it carefully according to directions. Many read- 
ers of this paper have already used this medi- 
cine and can testify to its merits, but those who 
have notshould not fail to avail) themselves of 


the exceedingly liberal offer made by the Theo. 
Noel Co. 
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REPANS 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle 60 cents, coxteings 
a supply fora year 
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SEEING JESUS 

** We would see Jesus’’— for our life is 
spending ; 

Its care-filled moments fleet into the 

past. 

In Him we seek the truth, with mercy 

blending, 


The gifts and graces that forever last. 


“We would see Jesus.” Other cults un- 
heeding, 
We turn to learn trom Hini the Chris- 
tian way. 
From Christ we hear the word which 
mnost we’re needing, 
Which guides trom utter darkness into 


day. 


** We would see Jesus.’”” Worn with fruit- 
less guessing 
And mysteries that have been or will 
be, 
We come at last to Him tor light, con- 
fessing 
** In Jesus Christ alone is verity!” 


** We would see Jesus.” He gives life its 
meaning 
And saves it from the wasting of its 
strength. 
Through Him we find the real behind the 
seeming, 
And pass from life to truer life at 


length. 
— Rev. C. A. 8. Dwight. 





A Year of President Roosevelt 
[From the World's Work.) 


R. ROOSEVELT throughout his 
M whole public life has been a shin- 
ing mark for the wags and the cartoonists 
of the newspapers. He is unusually quick 
in mind and body. He is energetic beyond 
the comprehension of most men who hold 
public office. He is incapable of idleness 
and impatient of slowness in getting his 
routine done. And he is fond of adventure. 
He hunts (and he hunts big game), he 
rides (and he rides hard), he walks (and 
he walks fast), and he indulges in all 
manly sports. He boxes, he rows, he 
swims, he wrestles. Worse than all — he 
talks (and he talks right out). Such a man 
in the glare of the publicity that beats on 
the White House provokes more gossip 
about his energy than a dozen obese Pres- 
idents. And he is sure to commit mistakes 
of speech and to violate many small con- 
ventionalities. 

But there is a difterence between energy 
— especially physical energy — and rash- 
ness, and he has never been a rash man in 
public action. He is by nature one ot the 
most conservative Executives that ever 
filled high office. For his mind is not im- 
aginative or constructive. It works best 
in the straight line of action. He does not 
naturally turn to the making of new pol- 
icies. He is aptest at carrying out old ones. 
His temperament is executive rather than 
creative. He is not likely totry new things. 
He travels faster than other men, but he 
keeps on well-traveled roads. Such a man 
brings many things to pass, but he is not 
rash. By nature he is conservative. 

The whole people have now come to 
know him and to know him well; for he 
conceals nothing. He lives and works in 
the public view. It used to be said of Pres- 
ident Harrison that when one saw him 
close at hand he seemed larger than he 
seemed at a distance; and of President 
Cleveland that he was much more impress- 
ive at a distance than he was close at hand. 
President Roosevelt is the same, seen near 
or seen far. Frank, tearless, energetic, a 
“sturdy gentleman,” as President Eliot 
called him, and never rash. 
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To have won the general confidence by a 
year of routine work is much. But he has 
done more than this: he has keyed the Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government to 
a higher pitch of energy than it has shown 
since it became the vast machine that it is. 
The Army, the Navy, the Civil Service, 
have anew note of efficiency. Nor has the 
influence of his energetic temperament 
stopped there. It has been felt throughout 
a large part of our political life. This is 
much to say about the influence of one 
man exerted for a single year through the 
routine of official work; but it is not too 
much to say of Mr. Roosevelt. 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE 


Opposition to the Education Bill —Lord 
Beaconsfield on Methodists — “ Balfour’s 
Whip” — Change in Wesleyans — Dr. Beet’s 
Reappointment — Purchase of Royal Aqua- 
rium — Election of Young Men — Extension 
of the Term—Change in Examination of 
Candidates for the Ministry. 


HE Conference is now over, and we 
are in a position to compare it with 
previous Conferences. The more we reflect 
on the subject, the more are we disposed to 
say that it has been one of the most pro- 
gressive Conterences ever held. The de- 
cisive vote on the Education Bill finally 
settled two things, namely, that never 
again will Wesleyan Methodism either 
prostrate itselt before the Conservative 
party or assume the abject airs of a poor 
relation of the Kstablished Church. Half 
a century ago the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
in one of his political novels, asserted that 
Methodism was a “great Conservative 
lorce”’ and that the Conservative party 
ought to take more advaniage of that fact. 
And it was a fact that the large majority of 
our influential ministers and laymen were 
Conservatives. That traditional attitude 
had been greatly strengthened by the series 
of events which culminated in 1849, when 
100,000 of our people were driven out of the 
Methodist Connection. That 100,000, as the 
late Dr. Greeves said more than once, in 
the very nature of things contained the 
most progressive and reforming spirits in 
our church. The Conservative victory was 
far too complete in Methodism then, just as 
the Conservative victory in English poli- 
tics has of late years been out of all pro- 
portion to its real strength. It took more 
than a generation to grow a new crop ot 
influential Methodist Liberals. But by 
this time the work has been fully accom- 
plished. It was impossible that a free and 
democratic communion like ours could 
continue to be “a Conservative force” in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s sense. The growing 
Liberalismu ot the people ‘“‘ called Metho- 
dists”’ came triumphantly even through 
the severe Home Rule test applied by Mr. 
Gladstone. At the height of that contro- 
versy an estimable Methodist Conserva- 
tive, Sir George Chubb, was perpetually 
asserting in the Times and elsewhere that 
the majority of Methodists were Conserva- 
tives and at any rate were opposed to 
Home Rule. A leading Liberal Methodist 
layman, annoyed at the constant repetition 
ot this opinion, made a point of inquiring 
how many of the laymen elected members 
ot the Methodist Conference since the ad- 
mission of laymen, were Home Rulers. 
The result was surprising. Up to that 
time 1,200 laymen had received the honor 
ot election to the Conference, and out of 
the 1,200 elected by ballot to the highest 
position that our church can conter not less 
than 900 were Home Rulers! 

There is no doubt that the number of 
Liberals in the Methodist Church increases 
continually. We should be very sorry if 
our people were all of one political com- 
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plexion. There ought to be room in 4)j 
churches for all shades of political opinion, 
Methodism should never be identified wir}, 
one political party. The long-continued 
attempt to identity it with the Conserya. 
tive party has «stone nothing but harm, 
Happily there never has been any attempt 
to identity it with the Liberal party, ang 
we hope there never will be. The endeayor 
at the Conference just over to subordinate 
the vital interests ot Methodism to the per- 
sonal vanity of Mr. Balfour was over. 
whelmingly defeated. We do not suggest 
that those who have tried to persuade 
themselves that the present Education Bi|| 
is a good measure realized what they were 
doing. Political partisanship has a terri- 
ble power of self-deception. But only a 
very small minority of the Conference 
failed to realize that the Bill is so unjust, 
so anti-educational, and so reactionary, 
that it the House of Commons were per- 
mitted to vote by ballot the measure would 
be rejected by a large majority. Nearly 
one hundred Conservative members have 
petitioned Mr. Balfour not to coerce them 
into the division lobby against their own 
convictions, but he has made remorseless 
use of party discipline. The Methodist 
Conference has finally refused to make 
Methodism the tool of the Conservative 
party. The Conference has with equal de- 
cisiveness refused to accept any position ex- 
cept that of ecclesiastical equality with the 
Episcopal Church. Fitty years ago many 
among us boasted that we were “* Noncon- 
tormists,” and not “ Dissenters.’’ We are 
now rapidly taking our stand shoulder to 
shoulder with all the other Free Churches. 
The ecclesiastical and social intolerance ot 
the Episcopal Church has succeeded in de- 
taching a number of worldly, prosperous 
Methodist families from the church to 
which they and their fathers, under God, 
owe everything. But the price which the 
Establishment has paid for this doubtful 
gain has been the alienation of the Metho- 
dist Church. We inherited trom Jobn 
Wesley a special kindly feeling towards 
the Church of England, but the long-con- 
tinued intolerance and petty persecuting 
spirit of Anglicans have at last destroyed 
that sentiment. We have no_ ill-will 
towards the Episcopal Church, but that 
church has no claim upon our sympathy 
now, and her recently displayed and con- 
temptuous indifference to our most sacred 
educational rights has completed the work 
ot alienation in which most of her clergy 
have been incessantly engaged during the 
last three-quarters ot a century. 

The practically unanimous statement ot 





DON’T TRY PRESSURE 
Trust to Intelligence 


Yor cannot by process of law prevent 
any one from drugging themselves to 
death. We must meet the evil by appeal 
to the intelligence. 

One of the drugs that does the most harm 
to Americans, because of its widespread 
use and its apparent innocence, is Cottee. 
Ask any regular coftee drinker it he or she 
is perfectly well. At least one-half are not. 
Only those with extra vigor can keep wel! 
against the daily attack of eaffeine (in the 
coffee). The heart and pulse gradually lose 
strength, dyspepsia, kidney troubles and 
nervous diseases of some sort set in, and 
the clearly marked effucts of coftee poisoning 
are shown. These are facts, and worth any 
one’s thought. The reasonable and sensi- 
ble thing is to leave it off and shift to Post- 
um Food Coffee. The poison that has been 
secretly killing is thus withdrawn, and 4 
powerful rebuilding agent put to work. 
The good eftects will begin to show inside 
of tendays. If health and comfort are 
worth anything to you, try it. 
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the Conterence that on so sad and myste- 
rious a Subject as the future lot of the lost 
there must be a reasonable toleration of 
different shades of opinion, and the re- 
appointment ot Dr. Beet by a decisive ma- 
jority to the chair of theology in Richmond, 
have secured to Methodists the right of 
reverent inquiry, unprejudiced research 
and devout investigation without which no 
church can live. We believe that it the de- 
cision bad gone the other way, endless and 
irreparable mischiei would have been 
done, however estimable had been the mo- 
tives of those who unconsciously pleaded 
tor intolerance and the forcible suppression 
oft thought. If any one had attempted to 
coerce or suppress them, we should have 
defended them as eagerly as we have de- 
fended Dr. Beet. They should extend to 
others the reascnable liberty and the char- 
itable trusttulness which we all gladly ex- 
tend to them. The living church must be 
heard in the interpretation of her own 
creed, and we are bound perpetually to re- 
consider and re-express our conviction in 





the light of a renewed study of the Bible 
and all the fresh sources of information de- 
rived from our growing knowledge of God, 
ot Nature,and of Man. The wisdom of 
Conference was never more conspicuously 
shown than in its cautious, generous and 
conciliating settlement of the Beet case. 

The purchase of the Royal Aquarium was 
the boldest and wisest step ever taken in 
the interest of our world-wide church. The 
election into the Hundred otf so many young 
men of ability indicated that the Confer- 
ence has fully realized that youth is not 
a crime, but in some important respects 
an additional qualification tor office and 
honor. The hearty assent to the “ extension 
of the term” in fifteen circuits shows that 
the old blind prejudice in favor of lim- 
iting the principle of the itinerancy in all 
cases to three years is breaking down. The 
suggestion that laymen should be asso- 
ciated with ministers in the management of 
the Book Room was admirable. The abo- 
lition of the injurious dual control of 
Kingswood School, the reconstruction of 
Woodhouse Grove Scbool, and important 
improvements in the examination of can- 
didates for the ministry and in the curricu- 
lum of our students, are further evidences 
that the Manchester Conference has been 
one of the best in our history. — Methodist 
Times (London). 





The Motive which Prompts 


HE great factor which has operated to 
make them [the millionaires] liberal 
is the satistaction which they themselves 
reap trom the fruits ot their gifts. Is Rob- 
ert G. Ogden, for example, as happy when, 
with his partner, Mr. Wanamaker, he is 
trying to make their establishment the 
most successful department store in New 
York, as when he is taking, at hisown ex- 
pense, a party of wealthy Northerners on a 
circuit otf Southern schools that need more 
or less subsidizing trom outside sources ? 
Does George Gould get more real pleasure 
trom his investment in a yacht than he 
does trom rearing at some important station 
on one of his railway lines a building 
where his employees may find bathing 
facilities and reading, amusement and rest 
rooms ? 

The underlying truth of the matter is that 
the limits of the ability of money to minis- 
ter to one’s life are reached comparatively 
guickly. Mr. Rockefeller probably gets 
not one bit more pleasure out of a meal of 
victuals than do thousands of workingmen 
in America every day of their lives. Not 
long ago a man worth twenty million dol- 
lars invited an acquaintance to breaktast 
with him at one of Boston’s newest and 
most tashionable hotels. The host said to 
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the guest as he took up the bill of fare, 
“Now do you order everything and any- 
thing you waut, but I don’t care for any- 
thing but a bit of broiled ham and a cup of 
tea. This constitutes ny breakfast three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the yeay.’”’ 
Persons who have little themselves are 
often surprised when they find out how 
soon the wealthy exhaust the pleasure to 
be derived even trom a house in upper 
Fitth Avenue, or a whole train of private 
cars or a castle in Scotland.— Boston 
Transcript. 





Prohibitory Law of Maine 


HE Hon. Joseph H. Manley, of Au- 
gusta, made au address at the Grange 
meeting, Lakewood, Me., Aug. 26, on the 
Maine prohibition laws, taking the ground 
that it was entirely possible, as shown by 
the success of the late Sheriff Pearson in 
Cumberland County, to stop liquor-selling 
in every city in Maine, justas it had been 
stopped in the towns and plantations. He 
said : 


“1 believe in total abstinence. Because those 
people who use liquor in moderation would be 
absolutely as well without it, and because those 
people who use liquor to excess would be im- 
measurably better off without it, 1 believe the 
ideal condition would be the absolute preven- 
tion of the use of alcoholic beverages. The great 
majority of the people of the State of Maine be- 
lieve that the way to secure this ideal condition 
is by the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors within the State. They 
voted so whenever the question arose. 

“Two years ago there was a movement for 
the re-submission of the question to the people. 
What was the result? The petitions and evi- 
dence were overwhelmingly in tavur of having 
the law exactly as it was, and the Legislature 
so voted by a decisive majority. I voted against 
re-submission then,and I should do so again 
under like circumstances. Some of our best 
citizens believe it impossible to entirely pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor, who believe such selling 
to be a necessary evil, who believe the best way 
to control thatevil is by a local option, high 
license law. They may be right, and they may 
constitute a majority of our people, but cer- 
tainly there is no evidence that such are the 
facts, for whenever opportunity has offered, the 
people of this State,either by themselves or 
their representatives, have voted in tavor of 
probibition. 

*“ Now, what is the condition today? There 
are nearly four hundred towns and seventy- 
nine plantations in our State in which liquor is 
not sold. Inthe cities and afew of the larger 
towns liquor is sold, except in Cumberland 
County. For instance, in Augusta, Bangor, 
Bath,and Lewiston liquor is sold as openly as 
in Boston. This is absolutely wrong. The re- 
vised statutes declare that‘ Every sheriff shall 
be sworn, conditioned to the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of his office and to answer for 
all the neglects and misdoings of his deputies ; 


and again that ‘Sheriffs sha)l obey all !such 
orders ‘ relating to the enforcement of \laws 
as they from time to time receive from the 
governor.’ The sections preceding make it the 
duty of the governor to notify the sheriffs 
to enforce the lawas they find it. On page 
204, sec. 60,of Freeman’s Supplement appears 
the following: ‘ Sheriffs and their deputies and 
county attorneys shall diligently and faith- 
fully inquire into all violations of law, within 


their respective counties, and institute pro-’ 


ceedings against violations or supposed viola- 
tions of law, and particularly the law against 
the illegal sale of intoxicating liquors, and the 
keeping of drinking houses and tippling shops.’ 

‘The prohibitory laws apply as well to Au- 
gusta as to Winslow, and should be equally as 
stringently enforced in one place as in the 
other. Some people say it is impossible to en- 
force these laws in the cities. I say, look at 
what has been done in Cumberland daring the 
past eighteen months. What one sheriff has 
done, another sheriff can do. No law can es- 
cape violation. Murder, arson, and robbery 
will be committed, but we can enforce the pro- 
hibitory laws just as well as we can our laws 
against other crimes. 

“The condition which we find today is en- 
forcement in the towns and nullification itn the 
cities. These conditions are intolerable, and I 
believe the people of our State are determined 
to change them. Androscoggin has awakened, 
and the Republican candidate for sheriff in 
Kennebec has come out with a square deciara- 
tion that, ifelected, he will enforce the prohibi- 
tory laws ‘ without fear or favor.’ 

‘*Must we submit to the proposition that this 
law is right as a law, but should be enforced 
with discretion? Isthere any reason why our 
law should apply to Riverside, and not to Ban- 
gor? Are we to see our children grow up with 
that disrespect for all law which must come 
from such conditions? I say,no. Just as long 
as these prohibitory laws are on our statute 
books, they should be enforced by the proper 
officers of the law. If, after they have been 
stringently enforced throughout our State, the 
majority of the people desire to repeal them 
and substitute some other pian for eliminating 
the evils which come from the sale of liquor, 
the way will be easy. Whenever the majority 
of our people desire to change a law, they can 
doso. There is no evidence now of any strong 
desire on their part to change these laws. 
There is abundant evidence that they desire 
them to be stringently enforced in every part of 
the State. The people are the sovereigns, and 
have the power in their own hands. Let us see 
to it that the laws are enforced,and stamp out 
the stigma of nullification.”’ 





Educational Notice 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business 
man of Boston, writes that he will be very glad 
to hear from any ambitious reader of ZIon’s 
HERALD who desires a technical education. 
This gentleman, whose name is withheld at his 


request, has at his disposal a few scholarships, 
limited to Sept. 25, entitling the holder to free 
tuition in a well-known correapendones school. 
Write to T, S. B,, Box 8737, ton, Mass., for 
particulars. 
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SOME DAYS AT WINDSOR, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
REV. A. K. 


Qo after a pleasant call at the office 

of Zion’s HERALD, Aug. 25,1 di- 
rected my steps towards Long Wharf, 
where | was to ‘“‘ take ship ’’ for the Land 
of Evangeline. The ‘‘ Prince George,’’ 
302 feet in length and of 2,400 tons, was 
in waiting. On being shown to my pre- 
viously reserved stateroom I found it was 
designed for three ; but experience had 
taught me that no stateroom on steamship 
is large enough for two unless very closely 
related. When it was proposed to the late 
Bishop Peck, while holding a Conference 
where the accommodations were limited, 
to take a room-mate, he mildly yet firmly 
refused, with the statement that he was 
crowded when he slept alone. The 
steamer was not crowded, service was 
good, tables were furnished with sufficient 
variety, the sea was calm, and the trip 
speedy and pleasant. 

Arriving at Yarmouth in the early 
morning of the next day, I found the 
‘‘ Flying Bluenose ’’ express train bound 
for Halifax in readiness, and soon we were 
speeding our way through the Province of 
Nova Scotia, passing swiftly through the 
beautiful historic Cornwallis and Gas- 
pereau valleys, acorned with running 
streams, fertile fields, and extensive apple- 
orchards. Digby, Annapolis, Middleton, 
Kentville, Wolfville, are passed. The 
crossing of a firm iron bridge, which with 
its approaches is a mile in length, span- 
ning the Avon River, brings us into the 
goodly incorporated township of Windsor, 
with its 3,300 citizens and various manu- 
facturing interests. The Avon River, upon 
the banks ot which the village is located, 
is created by the tides from the Bay of 
Fundy, which vary in height from thirty- 
five to fifty feet, floating at their flood the 
largest vessels with heavy cargoes as well 
as a daily passenger boat. Six hours from 
the flood is seen only a bed of sand or 
mud unless perchance some belated craft 
that has not reached its moorings is 
quietly resting upon its soft bed until the 
next incoming tide shall bear it safely to 
its destined pier. Large quantities of plas- 
ter, lumber, and other merchandise are 
constautly being shipped from this port to 
the States. 

For quietness and rest, with pure air 
and a temperature which at night al- 
ways welcomes a goodly quantity of bed- 
ding, no better place can be found. The 
people are intelligent, refined, friendly 
and hospitable. Pleasant calls were re- 
ceived from some of the clergymen and 
from Judge Hoke, the American consul, 
and his estimable wife, who is an active 
member of the Methodist Church in 
Windsor, and a daughter of a member of 
the Upper Iowa Conference. As an edu- 
cational centre Windsor is quite noted. 
King’s College, the oldest colonial univer- 
sity in the British Empire, is located 
here, while near by it is the Collegiate 
School for boys, and also the Church 
School for girls. All three are under the 
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control of the Church of England. In 
the terrible conflagration which a few 
years ago made homeless nearly all of the 
inhabitants of Windsor, of the five 
churches but one, the Protestant Episco- 
pal, was left, which called forth the re- 
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mark from one of its stroug adherents 
that it was another instance of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, and Catholic congrega- 
tions are all now worshiping in new, 
commodious churches, though the last is 
not yet fully completed. As a church- 
going people they compare favorably with 
those of the States as far as my observa- 
tion went. Rev. Wm. Dobson, the pastor 
of the Methodist Church, from whom I 
heard two excellent sermons last Sabbath, 
leaves this week to attend, as a delegate, 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Chureh of Canada, which meets in Win- 
nipeg. 


PURPOSE OF GOD’S LEADING 
REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D. D. 





** He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness — for 
His name's sake.’’ — PSALM 23: 3. 

E hear a great deal about the lead- 
W ing of God; but I think there is nu 
subject on which we have such confused 
ideas. We say that God’s is an individual 
Providence. On the taith of that, we ask 
ior some trinket, ring, or gewgaw. Wedo 
not get it. Then we say, “ It is all a delu- 
sion. God cares nothing tor individuals!” 
The Psalmist has avoided this confusion. 
On the one hand, he has no doubt whatever 
of an individual Providence. Every note 
ot the Psalm is personal, ‘* The Lord is my 
shepherd,” *‘ He leadeth me.”’ But, on the 
other hand, he recognizes that the lead- 
ing itselt is not for an individual end. ** He 
leadeth me in the path of righteousness — 
He leadeth me tor His name’s sake.”’ This 
is very strange language. Weshould have 
expected him to say, ‘‘ God is leading me 
in green pastures on account of the good 
lite J have led.’”’ On the contrary, he says: 
“God is leading me in green pastures to 
turther the good of other people — to minis- 
ter to those who have not led a good life.” 
And I think the experience ot the Psalmist 
will be found true to all experience. I do 
not believe that any man is led into pros- 
perity or into adversity tor the sake ot that 
prosperity or adversity; it is always tor 
the sake ot God’s name or holiness. You 
pray tor worldly wealth, and it comes to 
you. Has God led you into that wealth? 
Yes; but uot to reward your prayer. 
Rather would I say that the prayer and the 
riches are both parts of His guidance into a 
path of humanitarian righteousness where 
you can minister to the sorrows of man. 
Why was Abraham promised the land ot 
Canaan? As a reward for leaving Ur ot 
the Chaldees? No, but with the view of 
making blessed all the families of the 
earth. God did not give him the new coun- 
try aS a recompense for leaving the old; 
He inspired him to leave the old because 
He meant to give him the new. 

Lord, lead me to green pastures tor Thy 
name’s sake! Thy name is Love; lead me 
to green pastures for the sake ot love! I 
do not seek the verdant spot that I may 
rest thece, but that through my rest another 
may be helped in toil. I ask the gifts of 
fortune, not that I may keep them, but that 
I may share them. If my pastures were 
green, I would feed Thy flock; if my 
waters were quiet, I would launch ships for 
Thee. Otten in the days ot youth I have 
prayed that Thou wouldst lead me to the 
New Jerusalem whose streets are paved 
with gold. I would not unqualifiedly pray 
tor that now. I should like to make a con- 
dition — that I should not be forced always 
to remain there. Ishou)d like to have the 
egress, as well as the ingress, of the city of 
gold. I should like treedom to transfer the 
gold. I should like to beautify old Jerusa- 
lems. I would pave the streets of bad Nin- 
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eveh, otf wicked Babylon. I would show 
Thy gems t» the Gentiles, Thy pearls to 
the outeast poor. I should be glad to bring 
a breath of the glassy sea into the lanes and 
alleys of the workiug day. Even to /eare) 
would I be led “tor Thy name’s sake.”’ — 
Christian World. 





The Whole World in the Geography 
Class 


“T HE result of all this expansion is that 

the whole reading world has becoine 
a class in geography. The British, by 
virtue of the multiplicity of their colonies, 
have always been trom infancy close stu 
dents of tne map of the world. The more 
self-centered peoples, like France, Ger- 
many, and ltaly, have until recently eon- 
fined themselves within their own borders 
or those of their immediate neighbors, or to 
foreign ‘‘ spheres of influence.’”’ Russia, 
not having yet waked up to the ideal ot true 
greatness that lies in an educated people, is 
content to have her view of the world in 
trusted to a few diplomats, who are of ne- 
cessity out of sympathy with current ten- 
dencies. For her, probably, is reserved the 
greatest political movement of the twenti- 
eth century. But it will not come until a 
tuller knowledge otf the world’s progress 
penetrates from without and touches. her 
imagination. Meanwhile she is merely 
‘“* marking time,” as the soldiers say, while 
the other nations we have named are hur- 
rying up, in more or less disorder, to join 
the ranks otf England and America in the 
study of human progress. 

It is not to be denied that this expansicn 
of our knowledge of the world is a se- 
quence of our victories in the Spanish 
War. Whether trade tollows the flag, cer- 


THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and indigestion 
a Barbarous and Useless One 








We say the old way, but reallyit is the com- 
mon and usual one at the present time, and 
many dyspeptics, and physicians as well, con- 
sider the first stepin attempting to cure indi- 
gestion is to diet. either by selecting certain 
food and rejecting others or to greatly diminish 
the quantity of food usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by 
many supposed to be the first essential in the 
cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for stomach trouble has been proven time 
and again, but still the usual advice, when dys- 
pepsia makes its uppearance, is a course of 
dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting or starva- 
tion to a person suffering from dyspepsia, be- 
cause indigestion itself starves every organ and 
every nerve and fibre in the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, not 
less, and this means plenty of good, wholesome, 
well-cooked food, and some natural digestive to 
assist the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted, and this is the 
way they cure the worst cases of stomach 
trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome food, 
and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest it for bim. 

And this is in accordance with nature and 
common sense, because in this way the whole 
system is nourished, and the overworked stom- 
ach rested, because the tablets will digest the 
food whether the stomach works or not. One of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 
grains of meat, eggs and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart's Dys- 
pepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraordinary 
value, and probably is the purest and safest 
remedy for stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from poor digestion and 
lack of appetite can fail to be immediately and 
permanently benefited, if they would make it a 
practice to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets after each meal. 
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tainly knowledge does, What the geog- 
raphy is deing for the school-boy, the 
newspapers and magazines are doing for 
the adult, *“* Nature will be repurted,” 
says Emerson, and certainly never was 
this so true as today. A hundred agencies 
— mainly commerce, invention, travel, be- 
nevolence, and disaster — are conspiring to 
bring in touch all the nations of the world, 
and to demand the fullest knowledge of all 
by each, — Century, tor September. 





DIGESTION AND HAPPINESS 


Some Practical Suggestions by Pro- 
fessor Tyler 


6s UR digestive organs torm the foun- 

() dation on which the whole living 
structure rests,’ says John M. Tyler, pro- 
fessor of biology in Amherst College, in an 
article in Good Housekeeping. ‘* Their 
well-being is essential to our very exist- 
ence. A man can survive with very few 
brains ; this is a tact of daily observation, 
if net of experience. But when the diges- 
tive system fails the whole body collapses. 
The strongest muscles and best brain can- 
not save it. Its destruction is sure and 
near. A good stomach with a moderate 
brain is better than the best brain with a 
feeble stomach. The better the brain and 
niusele the greater the need of good diges- 
tion. The stomach is tar older than brain, 
or even muscle, It was almost the first 
organ to take form in the evolution of the 
animal kingdom. It is worthy of all rev- 
To neglect or despise it is about as 
wise as the objection of the lady to paying 
so ouch for the foundation and trame of 
her new house because nobody would ever 
see them, 


erence, 


The Stomach’s Needs 


‘Certain hints as to the proper use and 
care olf this venerable system can be drawn 
trom its purpose and structure. Its busi- 
ness is to dissolve and prepare materials 
for the growth and repair of our bodies, 
and tor tuel. Three or tour different kinds 
ol substances are required tor these differ- 
ent purposes. We need albuminoids, tats, 
Starch, etc. Eaeh of these is needed in a 
certain amount or proportion, but no one 
article of diet contains the desired propor- 
tion ot each and all. Lean meat, eggs, peas 
and beans are rich in albuminvids; pota- 
toes and grain are rich in starch; turnips, 
onions and cabbages are poor in both. A 
mixed diet is desirable. We may crowd 
our alimentary canal with more than it can 
possibly dissolve, or we may eat and di- 
gest a larger amount of certain substances 
than the body can use. In both cases loss 
and barm wust result. 

‘** The stomach is lined by a very delicate 
membrane. In the folds of this lining, 
near the inner surface, are the glands which 
secrete the gastric juice. These delicate 
glands are evidently not benefited by being 
parboiled with sealding tea and coffee, or 
continually deluged with ice water. Ex- 
tremely hot or cold drinks should be taken 
very slowly. The digestive fluids are 
weak. Too great dilution by large amounts 
ol water taken with the solid toods cannot 
be helpful. Shall we, then, drink nothing 
with our meals? This would be to rush to 
the other extreme. The tood can best be 
digested in the stomach when that sack is 
moderately distended. 

“The muscles oft the tubular intestine 
work best against a moderate amount otf 
resistance. Food is all the better for con. 
taining a certain amount of insoluble mat- 
ter. This stimulates the action of muscle 
and gland by the triction which it produces. 


Digestive Organs Need Exercise 


“The digestive organs, like nerve and 
muscle, improve by a tair atnount of exer- 
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cise, and degenerate through disuse. I{ we 
live for a long time on prepared, already 
semi-digested toods, the stomach torms 
habits of laziness, and rebels when a mod- 
erate effort is required of it. The woman 
who tries to preserve her digestive powers 
by requiring the least possible exercise 
from them is almost as unwise as the man 
who overtases them. An eccentric physi- 
cian once said of teachers: ‘ They live on 
tea and crackers: their stomachs shrink ; 
then they can’t fight. After that what is 
the good of them?’ But only a very atb- 
letic stomach can be helped by half a mince 
pie just betore retiring. 

“Certain very valuable toods may con- 
tain but little nutriment. An apple or an 
orange probably contains hardly more 
solid material than a large marrowfat pea. 
Yet the juice of these toods contains water 
in a very refreshing combination, while the 
sugar, acid, etc., are the very best promot- 
ers of health, especially in hot weather. 
Spices and condiments have their place. 
They improve the taste of the tood, and this 
aids in no small degree in its digestibility. 
They stimulate the tlow of saliva and of 
other digestive fluids. Salt is not only a 
condiment, but a true food absorbed and 
used by the tissues.”’ 


COPPER CURES 
CONSUMPTION 


New Treatment for Consumption En- 
dorsed by Member of British Tuber- 
culosis Congress — ‘‘ Antidotum Tu- 
berculose ’’ (the Copper Cure), Marvel 
of the Medical World — Hope for All, 
No Matter How Badly off. 








Benefits Congressman Dingley’s Son and 
Cures Others of Quick, Galloping and Fast 
Consumption in their Own Home — Any 
One can Receive FREE Specially Written 
Books which Explain Exhaustively the 
Cure and Prevention of Consumption by 
* Antidotum Tuberculose’’ — Let Every 
Reader of ZION’S HERALD Write the Com- 
pany at Once. 





oO. K. BUCKHOUT 
Chairman Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy 


Co. (Ltid.); Member of British Tubercu- 
losis Congress ; Mem ber International 
Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


Consumptives need not worry about their 
future any more, as the long-looked-for cure for 
consumption has at last been found, and a cure 
is nowjust as sure as in ordinary disease. To 
satisfy yourself of this you have only to write 
the Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co., 284 
Main Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., of which the 
chairman is Wr. O. K. Buckbout, a noted mem- 
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also of tbe International Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, composed 
of world-famous men who have made con 

sumption a life study. This cure is some- 
thing entirely new, and is called ** Antidotum 
Tuberculose,” or the Copper Cure,and is the 
only discovery we kuow of that absolutely kills 
all tuberculosis germs which cause consump- 
tion, as, unless this is done, the disease cannot 
be cured. As the name of the remedy tells, its 
chief ingredient is copper, which metal has at 
last been found to be the deadly enemy of the 
consumption germ. “Antidotum Tuberculose ”’ 
is the original copper cure. 

You can tell if you bave consumption by the 
coughing and hawking, by continually spitting, 
especially in the morning, when you throw 
yellow and black matter, by bleeding from the 
lungs, night sweats, flat chest, fever, weak 
voice, peculiar flushed complexion, pain in 
chest, wasting away of the flesb, etc. Find out 
how the Copper Cure kills the germs, then 
builds up the iungs, strengthens the heart, puts 
flesh on the body and muscles on the bones 
until the consumption is all gone and you are 
again a strong, heaithy, robust man or woman. 

Don’t doubt this, for the very same discovery 
benefited A. H. Dingley, a son of Congressman 
Dingley, of Dingley Tariff bill fame, who went 
West and South for reiief and didn’t get it, and 
came back with death staring him in the face, 
and was benefited by *‘Antidotum Tuberculose”’ 
after all else had failed. It cured John Devries, 
of Kalamazoo, of galloping consumption ; 
Adrian de Die, 1638 8S. West St., of quick con- 
sumption; raul de Smith, of Dalton, Mich.; 
and many cases that had wasted away to skele- 
tons. 

So don’t give up hope, and don’t spend your 
money intravel. Attend to it right away, for 
consumption spreads to other members of the 
family. If you haveconsumption or fear you sre 
predisposed to it, write tonight to the Kalama- 
zoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co., 284 Main St., Kal- 


amazoo, Mich., and they will send you illus- 
trated and scholarly books free of charge, telling 
you how the Copper Cure will cure you in your 


own home in a very sbort time. 





“ALB.&E.L, SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


p> PULPIT FURNITURE 
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8: Causeway St., Boston 
Special Designs Executed 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.60 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
of the subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continuedjun- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supswsed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper coutinued. 


“UBSCRIBERS writing on business s.. ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa 
per has been sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if vsed, should 
be drawn on some bank in Bostop. New 
York or Chicago. 


RECEIPT. I this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
UMs that can be employed for New Ena 
LAND. It reaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addresses 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 








ber of the British Tuberculosis Congress, and 





36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


Claremont Junction Camp-meeting Association 
has just closed one of its best meetings in spirit, 
with some good results. Several persons were 
converted and the churches quickened. The 
preaching was exceptionally yood. The ad- 
dresses on the Holy Spirit by Rev. S. McLaugb- 
lin were very helpful and inspiring. The mis- 
sionary addresses were excellent. The music 
was in all respects the best for such places, and 
was led by Rev. C. C. Garland. The new plan 
adopted for raising money, we believe, will be u 
great success. It is the payment of one dollar 
for membership fees. Because of the rain only 
five services for the entire meeting were held 
out-of-doors, but the meetings were interesting 
and spiritual. The day for good cam p-meetings 
is not over by any means,if we do not have 
quite as many people us we did twenty years 
ago. 

Manchester, First Church.—This church, 
‘which is the oldest church in the city, observed 
Old Home Week with asermon on Sunday by 
Rev. C. W. Dockrill, a former pastor. Mr. 
Dockrill spoke on ** Dwelling in God’s House.” 
Other speakers for the day also interested the 
great audiences which packed the church to the 
doors. Pastor Farnsworth had charge of the 
services, and an interesting and finely arranged 
program of sermon, speeches, and song, with an 
original poem by Robert Fisher, was carried 
out. The music for the day was excellent. This 
church is always at the front in all good things. 


South Acworth. — Repairs are being made on 
the church property, and the work goes well. 
Repairs are contemplated at Kast Lempster, 
anda partof the money is already accounted 
for to pay the bills. Rev. W. F. Felch is supply- 
ing in these two churcbes. 


Hillsboro Center. — The Ladies’ Society of this 
church recently held a sale and realized $64. 
Everything moves well here. c. 





Concord District 


Baker Memorial, Concord. — The services of 
Dr. N. T. Whitaker during the vacation of the 
pastor, Rev. E. C. Strout, were greatly enjoyed. 
Large congregations were present each Sunday 
maorning. The pastor is in the field again ready 
to push the work. Everything goes well. 
Finances are coming up finely. 


First Church, Concord. — Reports show a very 
good interest in spiritual affairs. Finances are 
not up, but they will bring them along later. 
About one-fourth of the debt subscription bas 
been paid, and they look for it all before Dec. 31. 
The pastor, Rev. Joseph Simpson, and wife, 
have just returned from their vacation and are 
in active service. 


Personal. — The presiding elder and his wife 
had a delightful call on Chaplain Wilkins. He 
is very lonesome since the death of his wife, and 
is glad to have the brethren come and see him. 
He is very busy with his work for the prisoners, 
and just now he is selecting a fine library. 
Scarce any oue would think that a man in his 
8lst year would handle the palette and brush ; 
but Mr. Wilkins paints from nature and has 
done some beautiful work. He never touched a 
brush until he was past sixty years of age. 
Younger folks need not be discouraged at the 
thought of age. May God bless our brother! 


Moultonboro.— A recent sale in Old Home 
Week netted the ladies of the church about $115. 
They now have $150. Mr. J. k. French very gen- 
erously offers them $200 more, with which they 
hope to reseat the church and make other im- 
provements that are much desired. The sum- 
mer *boarders have been very helpful in this 
work, and the pastor’s wife has been a leading 





CS rzrrame oper- 
ates by law, whether 


men, nations or things. And 
when you come to seek the 
reason for the 

Superb Baking Qualities 


of the famous 


pRanges. x 


you will find that same old 
law of causation in operation. 
Magee Ranges do the best cook- 
ing, easiest, quickest and with 
the least coal consumption be- 
cause they are built scientifi- 
cally. For over 50 years they 
have been reducing cooking to 
the science of absolute ease. 
That’s why all best cooks pre- 
fer Magee Ranges. 


Years the 
Leaders. 
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Any dealer whovalues your trade will sell you the 
Magee Ranges and Heaters, Ask for circular. It’s 
Sully illustrated and free. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 


32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass, 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.”’ 








factor in bringing this about. Rev. J. E. Sweet 
is pastor. 


Penacook.— The church block and the tene- 
ment house are to be sold at auction, August 30. 
If this sale is completed satisfactorily, they will 
then be able to decide what kind of a church 
they will build, and when they will begin work 
upon it. The interest in the new church project 
increases constantly. The pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Smith, and his wife have been away two Sab- 
baths on a vacation. 


A Vacation.—The presiding elder, having 
been given the month of October for rest, will 
prepare his plan, leaving a number of charges 
for that month to be cared for by the pastors or 
by some one appointed to doit. We were kind- 
ly assured that the work would not suffer in our 
absence from it. That is good news, surely. 


Epworth Leaguers, Attention!—Have you 
considered the Epworth League Study Courses 
for 1902-3? They offer courses in Bible, mis- 
sions, and general reading. Last year five 
thousand young people were studying in the first 
two of these courses, while ten thousand sets 
of the Reading Course were sold. A splendid 
course is suggested for the present year. Why 
do not all our Leagues take itup? It will be 
of great service to each one, and help them to 
be of greater service to the cause of God and 
the church. They suggest October 5 as Bible 
Study Rally Day. Pastors are requested to 
preach on the “Importance of Systematic 
Study of the Word of God” in the morning. 
At the evening devotional meeting of the 
League let the subject be along the same line. 
Have copies of the text-book where they can be 
seen. Secure names of those who will become 
members of the class, appoint a committee, 
and go to work. There is scarcely a piace 
where it cannot be made to go if some one will 
have the courage and energy to begin and push 
it along. 


A Rare Visitor.—It is not often that New 
Hampshire is honored with the visit of 
so distinguished a guest as the President of 
the United States. But, on August 28, he was 
in our midst. He touched two points on 
the district — Concord and the Weirs — being 
at each place about two hours. At the former 
the State fair was in progress, and he spoke 
from a platform in the grounds. At the Weirs 
he was present at the soldiers’ reunion and 
Spoke. Beside these places he stopped briefly 
















To know all there is to know about a 
Sarsaparilla, take Ayer’s. Your doctor 
He knows. 


will say so, too. 


J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 








in Manchester, Dover, and Nashua. He is the 
people’s President, being in hearty accord with 
the rank and file of the nation. Many thou- 
Sands saw his face and heard his voice who 
never looked upon the nation’s chief executive 
before. It was a rare occasion for them, and 
they improved it. 


After Vacation — What ? — Every wide-awake 
pastor asks this question. What more impor- 
tant in his work than the evangelistic part of 
it? If wedo not add to our numbers by con- 
version, the church after awhile ceases to be. 
So that ought to be the first, chief, and indeed 
about the only business a pastor has. There 
may be various!ways to reach people and many 
things done{to help them when once they have 
been reached; but the reaching and bringing 
them to decide for the Lord is the great thing. 
A half-dozen conversions and additions on 
every charge would bring more than three 
hundred into theikingdom on the district. But 
probably we ovght not to count numbers in this 
way, or seem‘to make that a thought; but it 
comes natural todoso. Still, what we want to 
see is arevival of greater or lesser extent in 
every church. Manyof the results must come 
by hand-to-hand work. We met a pastor re- 
cently of whom we were told that he had 
brought as many as a hundred to Christ with- 
ina year,‘and the work had been done wholly 
by personal work. Let this kind of work be 
done all about us, and soon we shall hear the 
cry ofthe penitent and the joyous expression of 
the saved. 


Once More— The Thank-Offering.—If your 
church did not contribute, last year, the one 
and one-third cents per member for the thank- 
offering expenses, the Conference Minutes on 
page 94 will tell you. Please attend to it at 
once, and send the amount to the presiding 
elder. He must account for it to headquarters 
very soon. There are fifteen churches that have 
not yet responded. We hope more gifts will be 
made for this cause before Dec. 81. B. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portiand District 


Gorham.— Key. D. F. Faulkner was recent- 
ly called home by the sudden death of his 
father. He has the deep sympathy of all his 
brethren. 


Wood/fords. — Rev. W. S. Jones and wife de- 
sire to send thanks to all who contributed to 
the success of their golden wedding anniversa- 
ry. They highly appreciate the kindn ess of 
preachers and laymen. 


Kennebunkport and Cape Porpoise.— There 
has been the usual influx of summer boarders 
at both places. At the Cape they attend the 
services and help in many ways. Rev. I. A. 
Bean is working hard and hoping for large re- 
sults during the coming months. 


South Berwick.— The pastor and his family 
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AND OF INTEREST TO EVERY READER 


7E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader ot | ANY READERS of Z1on’s HERALD have tak 
VU Zion’s HERALD a full-sized ONE DOLLAR IT CURES M advantage of this liberal offer we make ‘to 
nackegh-at VITA-ORE, sufficient for one month’s subscribers and their families since they first saw 


' . /our announcementin this paper, and as a result are 
treatment, to be paid for within one month’s time Rheumatism ¢ 


now happily and permanently cured of their ail- 
atter receipt, it the receiver can truthfully say that Bright’s Disease ments ; and those who have not accepted it should 
its use has done him or her more good than all the 


do so immediately as no one should or need con- 
drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent | La Grippe 


| tinue to suffer when the means fcr a CURE is offered 
on these liberal conditions. VITA2-ORE has been on 

medicines he or she has everused. READ this over Blood Poisoning 

again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay 


the market for almost two decades, and is too well 
/and favorably known to need to be offered in this 
net y when hed done yeu goed and aoktbior. We Sores and Ulcers | way, which is not done with any other medicines, 
take all the risk ; you have nothing to lose. If it does | M : 
alarial Fever 
not benefit you, you pay us nothing. VITA:-ORE is) + ae 


but we have confidence in the readers of Z1on’s HEK- 
| ALD, and know that they will payit benefited, and 
« patural, hard, adamantine, rock-like substance — | Nervous Prostration 
mineral — ORE — mined trom the ground like gold 


have confidence in our medicine and know it will 
benefit and cure,so make this offer tor a limited 
time only to gain new triends and patrons among 

and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxi- | 

dization. It contains free iron, free sulphur, and mag- Liver, Kidney and 

nesium, and one package will equal in medicinal Bladder Troubles 
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Used as a Gargle or 
Swab tor 











Healthy Wcmen 


and Robust, 

* A few days after I began vsing VITA2-ORE, those pains all 
Vigorous Men. left and have not returned. [ was «lso troubled with ex- 
— : —__! | treme drowsiness xs night came on, aud Bowel Trouble, 
which VITA2-ORE entirely removed. It is a splendid 
remedy to buildup and give new energy and life tothe 
buman body. Ishalleverspeak a good word for VITAj- 

ORE. — Rev. M. T. HouGH. 


Ya will do the same for you as it has for hundreds of the readers of this AYUCOS, CAL. ~I determined to give VITA-ORE a 
trial, and inside of two weeks found that VITA2-OREB 


i i i i i hesitate to do on this 
paper, if you will but give it a trial, which none should hesita p thi ousp dulcktanaiemaane den. cam Resmntes, bene, ten thai 


liberal offer. SEND FOR A $1.00 PACKAGE AT OUR RISK. You have nothing to) epeceel nee bent apecifics cnet Se that troable had done 
. a f n three weeks’ use of them. ‘ound my appetite, stom- 
lose if the medicine does not benefit you. WE WANT NO ONE’S MONEY WHOM ach and general health vastly improved and all pain 


, . P ractically gone, and have found myself growing steadil 
VIT4-ORE CANNOT BENEFIT. Can anything be more fair? One package is | Petter ail ite time. People on the street say, “ How well 
usually sufficient to cure ordinary cases ; two or three for chronic, obstinate cases. JO eee ae. why ~ yor | ee 
We mean just what we say in the above announcement, and will do just as we agree. Hie HSHIRH#, PA. — Having been broken down in health 

aint : ‘ and unable to attend to my duties, VITA:-ORE was 
Write today for a package at our risk and expense, giving your age and ailments, recommended to me, and after taking it as per directions 


7 . for one week I was enabled to continue my work, preach- 
so that we may give you special directions for treatment it same be necessary, and jing for three weeks, and made during the day many pas- 


. : ‘. os toral calls, for which I give V.O. the credit. It has helped 
mention this paper, so we may know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. | 116 many times since. er therefore recommend it to td 
Address 


and Anzmia | ZIon’s HERALD readers, knowing that each person 
hrough his 
co ——< i 
re 1 
strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most The following endorsements from clergy- 
powerlul, efficacious mineral water, drank fresh at Catarrh of Any Part men wt on Seepoimetions will preach afar 
the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which Female Complaints | more forcible sermon recgarding this 
there is nothing added or taken from. It is the mar- P gomecy than anything we could say; 
vel of the century, as thousands testify, and as no Stomach and Bowel’ py wet SD pp ty nh neve 
: | about 81x- 
one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny | Disorders teen years, and Piles for twenty years, so bad that I had 
alter using. = give Seay ye ats wt. are Sees M Lag pen four 
| days my Piles disappeared and the bleeding ceased. I 
It has cured more chronic, obstinate, pronounced General Debility continued its ase about four months, and today my Nerv- 
inc cases than an known medicine ous Prostration, Kidney an iver Trouble are all gone 
incurable . “ y other - ‘ edic » and and there has not been a day since that the Piles ave pre- 
will reach every case with a more rapid and power- | vented me from riding horseback. I owe all this to 
ful curative action than any medicine, combination | 4 Positive Specific when | rr _ + T. H. SMITH. 
aaa , Sha 3 : 4s4EXANDRIA, IND. — I have used VITA2-ORE with sat- 
of medicine or doctor’s prescription which it is pos- A isfactory results ; also know a number of people who 
sible to procure. derived great benefit from its use, I cheerfully recom- 
This offer will challenge the attention and con-| jw Rol oe afflicted. — REV. S.C, HUMMEL, Pastor 
sideration, and afterward the gratitude, of every ‘[UPE, WIS.—I have been using VITA2-ORE for some 
living person wh» desires better health, or who suf- Co PHTH ERIA H — It Rnd Sony page tye i. a 
_ oe : ng stronger than ever. Upto s time I have been doc- 
fers pains, ills and diseases which bave defied the Chronic, Ulicerated | ‘?’'28 witha renowned specialist and have spent much 
medical world and grown worse with age. Wecare | ® money, but 4 poms shat your medicine must be given 
not for your skepticism, but ask only your investi- OF Malignant Sore) aot weed. TCL. is peel, been using a package of 
gation, and at our expense, regardless of what ills) Throat, Tonsilitis | N VIT4:-ORE with considerable profit to myself,and am 
you have, by sending to us for a package. You] = gag Quingy, | eriutninted with the improvement of my health. You 
must not write on a postal card. Ia answer to this, | - “a | Tonic. i wien all weak mes and women could be brought 
} to know of its value to them as a restorer.— ROYAL J. 
address THEO. NOEL COMPANY, Chicago. Ries | KELLOGG, Congregational Minister. 
Makes Stron || JOLTON, KANS. — For three or four months before us- 
THE IDEAL Germ Destro er Disease 9; |} ing VITA:-ORE I suffered constantly witb severe pain 
y J poy = — part ar mony. and yo of my back 
‘ : so that I cou net turn in bed without first sitting up 
Banisher, Blood Vitalizer, Pain Eradicator, which I believe was caused by Kidney and Liver Trouble, 
Health and Strength Restorer. 








ers as a valuable medicine. — A. L. SHANNON, Pastor 
Highshire U. B. Church. 


Theo.NoelCo., ZIONS Dept. siti; Chicaao, Ill. 


enjoy the convenient parsonage built through , aims to elect a sheriff for York County who will temperance candidate for sheriff of Cumber 
the energetic efforts of Rev. I. Luce. The views | enforce the proaibitory laws. Nearly all our | land County. He is also giving aid to the cam- 
of bills and river are unsurpassed by any | Methodist preachers are hard at work to bring | paign in York County. Efforts to induce him 
others on the district. Pastor and people are | about this great result. If the laymen will vote | to run as a candidate failed because of his own 








mutually satisfied with the appointment, and 
plans are being carefully matured for accom- 
plishing large things. Meetings are being held 
at Great Works, and class-meetings are revived 
and well attended. The pastor gave an elo- 
quent address on Memorial Day, which won 
hearty praise. 


Berwick. — Rev. B.C. Wentworth had charge 
of the East Livermore camp-meeting. He also 
‘is Chairman of the campaign committee which 





right, victory is certain. The pastor’s daugh- 
ter, Ethel, and two young people of the church 
are to enter Syracuse University in September. 
This good example ought to inspire other pas- 
tors to send students to our Metbodist schools. 
Wesleyan, Boston and Syracuse are first-class 
colleges and should have more of our young 
people in their classes. 


Portiand. — Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister is busy 
making speeches in favor of Mr. Bisbee, the 





good sense. His influence in creating a strong 
public opinion for enforcement anu crystalliz- 
ing it at the polls, is very strong. 


Deaconess Home.—An excellent house has 
been obtained, which is being put in thorough 
repair, and will be ready by Octoberl. Mrs. 
Humphreys, a member of Chestnut Street 
Church, has kindly offered herservices as ma- 
tron, apd will help furnish the house. fhe 
widow of Dr. Charies F. Allen has generously 
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offered the use of her furniture, now stored ip | sermon was preached by Rev. @. M. Hamlen, , the ground floor newly papered. Rey. J. A, 


the city. Great interest bas: been aroused all 
over the Conference, and the enterprise will 
start out under very favorable auspices. The 
ladies in charge desire tu receive at once pledges 
of cash for the rent and other expenses, also 


gifts of housekeeping articles. Please remem- | on Sunday evening. IRVING, 





ber the Home when canning fruits. Miss Rosa | 


Santee, Portland, Me., is the treasurer. 


Portland, Congress Street.— Rev. W.S. Bovard 
is seriously ill at his home witb diphtheria, At 
the time of writing (August 28), however, tbere 
is strong hope of speedy recovery. 

South Biddeford Circuut.— This cbarge is yet 
looking for a preacher. A good opening for 
some earnest young man. E. O. T. 





Augusta District 


East Livermore Camp-meeting. — The meeting 
just closed on the East Livermore Camp ground 
was one of unusual interest and profit. The 
attendance was much larger than last year, and 
the Spirit’s power was manifest in converting 
Sinners and in sanctifying velievers. The 
meeting was in charge ot Rev. B. C. Wentworth, 
of Berwick, who was ably assisted by Rev. Dr. 
Dunham, otf Delaware, Ohio, and fifteen local 
pastors. 

Because of an unusual demand for cottages 
and furnisbed rooms, tbe Association will pre- 
pare a building for lodgers, and it is probable 
that several persons will build cottages before 
another meeting. The Association voted to 
move the stand and the preaigiaig elder’s cot- 
tage up from tbe shore of the lake to higher 
ground, and they expect other property owners 
will wish to do the same. A large auditorium 
will be built next summer and other improve- 
ments made, whicb will render this one of the 
most convenient und attractive camp-grounds 
in our Conference. J. RC. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


Wareham and East Wareham. — The improve- 
ments on thechurch property, which were brief- 
ly noticed in these columnsa few weeks since, 
deserve fuller mention. At Wareham tre re- 
setting of the stone walls about the church and 
the concretixrg of walks and driveways have 
been accomplished through the liberality of 
Mr. Lyman W. Besse, of Springfield. The ex- 
pense of this work was about $200. This brings 
the total cost of recent improvements up to the 
sum of nearly $2,200, and the end is not yet. 

At East Wareham it is proposed to build an 
addition to one side of the church so as to pro- 
vide accommodations for the ctoir, the minis- 
ter, and the sacramental furnishings, to fit the 
windows with leaded glass throughout, and to 
replace the old settees with circular oak pews. 
The remodeling and reseatinpg will give a 
much-needed increase in the seating capacity, 
and will also make the chapel available as ac 
cessory to the main room in the event of an 
unusually large congregation. A corner tower 
is to be erected, and the whole edifice newly 
painted and decorated. The entire cost will be 
about $1,800. Of this sum $500 has been contrib- 
uted by Mr. George C. Bryant, of Worcester, 
who found Christ at the altar of this church. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Society has pledged $550. 
This leaves about $750 to be raised among the 
people. Enough of this has been promised to 
make the sum jn sight at present $1,400, and the 
entire amount needed is confidently looked for. 
It is expected that the church will be reopened, 
after the repairs bave been completed, about 
Nov. 15. Key. G. W. Elmer is pastor. 


Truro.— Rev. L. G. Gunp, who has been pas- 
tor bere for somewhat more than a year, ex- 
pects soon to return to Alabama, whence he 
came to New England, and resume his former 
work there. Mrs. Gunn will also take againa 
former position as matron of a school in the 
South. They will carry with them the best 
wishes of many Nortbern friends. Mr. Gunn 
will be succeeded in the pastorate of thischurch 
by Rev. O. H. Green, now pastor at Marsbfield, 
who is expected to assume charge of the church 
early in September. The annual summer sale 
and entertainment was held in Town Hall, 
August 14,and was a marked success. A for- 
mer pastor, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, assisted in 
the entertainment. 


Sandwich.— On Sunday of Old Home Week 
pubiic services suitable to the occasion were 
held in the Metvodist Church under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. W. D. Wilkinson. The 


| 
| 





b. D., of Kinsey, Ala.;who was born in Sand- | Bowler is pastor. 
wich and has been for many years an ac'ive 
member of the New England Southern (onfer 
ence. Dr. Hamlen also gavethbe principal ad- 
dress atthe union meeting held in the Ca~ino 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting. — The. annua) 
session of the Laurel Park Camp-meeting was 
held one week earlier this year than usual, | ¢- 
ginning Monday evening, Aug. 18, and closing 
Sunday eveniug, Aug. 24. The preaching was 
excellent. All who were announced to preac! 

met their appoiatments, so there was DO break 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE in the program. The meeting was oue of dee; 
Lynn District spiritual fervor. The tide rose higher froin day 
to day until the closing hour. 

Sanday was, as usual, the great day. Rov. 
W. Jones, of Everett, preached a very thought- 
ful and impressive sermon in the morning, and 





Tpswich. — Aug. 9 was the tenth wedding anni- 
versary of Rev.and Mrs. Arthur Bonner. Its 
observance was postponed from that date (Sat- 
urday) till the following Wednesday, Aug. 18 
(Mrs. Bonner’s birthday), when the pastor and 
wife received out-of-town friends and former 
parishioners at the parsonage during the after- 
noon and members of the church and congrega- 
tion in Ipswich in the chureb vestries in tre 
evening The affair was a brilliant social su: - 
cess and was largely attended. The veteran !r. 
Richard 8. Rust, an Ipswich boy, being in town, 
was present, and delighted all in an unusuali) 
happy and witty congratulatory address, M» 
Jobn A, Perkins, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, presented Mr.and Mrs. Bonner wil!) # 
little tin cup containing the real “tin,” a* a 
substantial reminder of the people’s desi'+ 1" 
observe the passing of ‘‘tin’”’ years of mari 4d 
life for the pastor. There were other beautiiul | 

' 
| 








EASE 


with Pearline 

washing—no 

possible 

harm. Points 

that put 

PEARLINE 

~-- above every 

other washing medium. Plenty 

of things make washing easy, 

but are ruinous to the clothes. 

Plenty are harmless enough, 

but hard to wash with. Washin 

4 | common sense way—soak out 

Bondsville.— The Ladies’ Aid Society bas re- ; the dirt, with little or no rub- 

cently expended about $40 in uew furniture fur | bing PEARLINE’S WaYy- 669 
| 





personal gifts. 


Springfield District 


the parsonage, and with the help of Mr. kK. rf 
G. Childs, agent of the Boston Duck Co., who i~ Proved by Millions 


chairman of the trustees, bas had the roon:s on 














The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This 
‘is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“There can be no doubt that in this version we are nearer the thought and 
therefore the spirit of the Master than in any other version now existing in 
English.’’"—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

With references and topical headings prepared by the American 
Revision Committee. 

Long Primer 4to, from $1.50 upwards. 

Smaller Edition, Bourgeois, 8vo, from $1.00 upwards. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


SPANISH LUXURY 


Yes, you have seen handsomer chairs than this, and 
frames that were more refined, but you have rarely 
found a more comfortable seat or owned a more interes! 
ing creation. 

It is another of those copies of old Mission furniture 
found in the Spanish monasteries of Soutbern California 
Itisa ‘“‘ pudgy ” little thing, but its rawhide make-~» 
charming seat, very luxurious and gielding, while i'- 
stout oaken frame will be proof against the wear of « 
century. 

The oak bas been weathered and waxed, and we »'« 
able to send one of these chairs to your house for oniy 3) 


If it is not worth twice that cost to you the first year. wc 
are poor prophets. 


Paine Furniture Co 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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ne was followed at2o'clock by Bishop Mallalien, 
who preached one of his great sermons. The 
Bisbop’s soul was On fire, and the fire burned 
until it kindled a 'laze in the hearts of hun- 
dreds of eayer listeners. Rev. Jonn Wriston 
preacbed a most excellent and very appropriate 
sermon in the evening on“ Temptaticn.” An 
altar service followed, at which the power of 
God was manifested in an unusual and peculiar 
manner. Every heart seemed aglow with di- 
vine love. A score of persons were praying at 
the same time, each praying to himself and yet 
praying audibly; while one stentorian voice 
might be heard above all others voicing the 
petition of the company. It was a perfect ba- 
bel, and yet God wasin it all. It seemed likea 
repetition of Pentecost; and so it was, for 
many were filled witn the Spirit and endued 
with power for service. 

Rev. H. L. Wriston was chairman of the altar 
committee, and showed tact in the manner in 
which he conducted the altar services. In addi- 
tion to the chorus, special music was furnished 
by a male quartet, consisting of Rev. Messrs. E. 
\. Hinebliffe, John A. Bowler, J. P. Kennedy, 
and J. A. Betcher. Mrs. H. L. Wriston was the 
principal soloist, and she rendered excellent 
service. Miss Bessie Hitchcock and members of 
the quartet also sang solos occasionally. The re- 
grets of the company that the close of this 
meeting marks theend of br. Knowles’ service 
as presiding officer aud spiritual head of this 
camp-meeting were fittingly voiced by Rev. H. 
L. Wriston at the closing service. 

The following are the names of the clergymen 
who preached, with their texts and themes, but 
without comment: Tuesday, A. W. L. Nelson, 
Rey. 8:18, “ True Riches;” E. V. Hinchliffe, 
Jobn 20: 27, ** Doubts ;”" L. E. Taylor, Matt. 5: 6, 
“The Blessedness of Those who Hunger and 
rhirst after Righteousness.’ Wednesday, A. B. 
Tyler, 1 Tim. 2:5, “ Jesus, the True Mediator; ” 
E. B. Marshall, Matt. 13: 3, * Sowing and Reap- 
ing;”’ F. M. Pickles, Luke 1: 82, “ The Great- 
ness of Jesus Christ.’”” Thursday, W I. Shat- 
tuck, Matt. 19: 14, “ Jesus’ Teaching Concerniag 
Children;” C. E. Holmes, .Hosea 2:21, 22, 
‘* God's Readiness to Restore the Wanderers to 
Himself;” T. C. Cleveland, Gal. 2 : 20, “ The Cru- 
cified Life.” Friday, J. P. Kennedy, Rom. 6: 16, 
“ Obedience;” E. M. Antrim, Gen. 1:26and 
Rev. 18: 8, ** The Eternal Self-Sacrifice of God ;” 
W.J. Kelley, Ps. 94:19, ** The Cbhristian’s Com- 
forts.”” Saturday, Charles .E. Davis, of Boston, 
Isa, 21 : 12, ** The Morning Cometh” —the com- 
ing revival; John D. Pickles, 1 Pet. 3: 13, “ Con- 
science ;”"’ F. H. Knight, president of New Or- 


An Easy Way te Make Money 


I have made $560.00 in 80 days selling Dish- 
washers. I did my housework at the same 
time. | don’t canvass. People come or send 
for the Dish-waxshers. I handle the Mound City 
Dish-washer. It isthe best on the market. It 
is lovely toseli. It washes and dries the dishes 
perfectly in two minutes. Every lady who sees 
it wants one. I shall devote all my future time 
tothe business,and expect to clear $4,000 this 
year. Any intelligent person can do as well as 
I have done. Write for particulars to the 
Mound City Dish-Wesber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mks. W. Bb, 
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ANAS 


The complete reprotuction of the wonde ful 
Single line portrait of MeKinicy in * Around 
the Pan ” ($2.00 volume) for a limited time pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of One Lollar. 


“ Th's book should be one of the most popular of the 
literary season.” — N. Y. Christian Herald, 

We should be surprised, indeed, to hear of any pur 
chaser the opinion that he had not got his money's 
worth ($2 00).”" — NW. ¥. Sun, 


“ The pew and ink sketches are excellent.’’ — Spring- 
held Union. 
* It is certainly destined to great popularity.’’ — Louis- 


ville Courier Journal. 

‘It bears the earmarks of a book that will havea 
tremendous sale and become more popular as time 
passes.”’ — Pittsburg Leader, 

* The illustrations are equal to his humorous letter 
press,’ — Montreal Star, 

* We predict for it a tremendous sale.”’ — Montgom- 
ery, Ala,, Advertiser. 


THE NUT SHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept, O, 75 Fitth Ave., New York. 
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GLENWOOD WITH ASBESTOS —tINEO 
OVEN Q@NO TWO OVEN SHELVES & 


Glenwood 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 








leans University, John 14:9, “* Jesus’ Revelation 
of the Father.’”’ Sunday, J. W. Jones, Jer. 18 : 4, 
“The Divine Reconstruction of the Human 
Soul;” Bisbop Malialieu, 2 Cor. 8:9, “* How We 
Become Rich through the Self-imposed Pov- 
erty of Jesus Christ ;"’ Jobn Wriston, Luke 4: 
1, 2, ** Temptation.” One word ought to be said 
concerning the sermon of Rev. Charlies E. Davis, 
It was brimfulof saneoptimism. We could see 
the sun ascending higher and higher as he 
spoke until he reached his climax ; then the 
whole place was flooded with light. Pessimism 
was driven from Laurel Park, let us hope for- 
ever. 

The anniversary of the Springfield District 


Woman's Foreign Missionary Society was heid 
Thursday afternoon at 1 o'clock, the district 
resident, Mrs. H. L. Wriston, presiding. Miss 
nore Ayres, a Baptist missionary recently 
returned from Japan, gave the address, which 
was pronounced one of the best addresses deliv- 
ered at the Park in recent years. Miss Ayres 
was dressed in Japanese costume and sang 
bymns in Japanese. The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society held its anniversary Saturday 


aiternoon at 3.30. Dr. F. H. Knight gave a most |! 


interesting address upon our work in the South- 
land. Tbe district president, Mrs. William 
White, of Chicopee Falis, presided at this 
service. 

Mra. O. R. Miller conducted the children’s 
meeting, which was held at 1 o'clock daily in 
Trinity Chapel. Mrs. Miller made this service 
both interesting ard profitable, and a number 
of the chiidren expressed a desire to be Ubris- 
tians. 

The chapel services were, as usual, xn impor- 
tant feature of the meeting. Among the distin- 
guished visitors was Ur. C. B. Pitblado, an old- 
time camp-meeting preacher and worker. He 
is still ip tbe barness, and assisted in the work 
by exhorting and in otber ways, 

The results of this meeting can never be meas- 
ured this side the judgment. We only know 
that a few were converted, and many were 
quickened into greater activity and have gone 
home to awaken their churebes and to bring 
down the blessing of God upon the people. 


F. M. E. 





Why Modify Milk 


jor infant feeding in the uncertain ways ot 
the novice when you can have always with 
you a supply of Borden’s EKagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk,a perfect cow’s milk trom 
herds of native breeds, the pertection of in- 
tant food ? Use it tor tea and coffee. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Religious Conference for Ministers at 
Worcester, Sept. 22 24 











MAINECONFERENCE DEACONESS HOME. 
— For several years it bas been the desire of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society to estab- 
lisb a Deaconess Home in the Maine Confer. 
ence. Early in the summer at a meeting held 
in Chestnut St. Church, Portiand, officers and 
committees were elected, and a constitution 
adopted. The committee on houseand furnishb- 
ing have secured a Home at 20! Oxford St, Port- 
land,to be known as the Maine Conference 
Deaconers Home of the Methodist Episcopal 











Cnureh. It will be opened Oct. 1, wiih Miss 
Rose Sant e, superintendent. Our frie: ds are 
asked to send money or pledges tor its support 
to the Conference treasurer of the W. H. M.3., 
Mrs. E. O. Thayer, 150 Coyle St., Woodfords. Me. 
Vouchers will be given for all money received. 
Mrs. ANNA ONSTOTT 
Cor. Sec. Me. Conf. W. H. M. 5. 


W.F. M. 8.— The regular meeting of the Ex 
ecutive Board will occur Wednesday, Sept. 10, 
atl10A.M.,in the Committee Room, 36 Brom- 
field St. 


The annual meeting of the New Kngland 
Branch will be held ‘n the Mathewson St. 
Church, Providence, R. 1., Oct. 7-9. Full partic- 
ulars of meeting later. 


A. W. PHINNEY, Rec. Sec. 








Increase your Capacity 
For Hard Brain Work 


Horsford’s Acid Phospbate supplies just the 
material! that is most wasted by brain work and 
nervous exertion — the Phosphates. 





EXCURSION AND RALLY.—A Standard 
Rearers’ Raliy is being planned for Saturday, 
Sept. 20, afternoon and evening, that promises 
to be of great interest to our young people. It 
will include an excursion through the Navy 
Yard, under the escort of Chaplain UL. H. Tribou, 
assisted by a large corps of young men. The 
yard is full of interest, a fine band will furnish 
music, and a good time is promised everybody. 
This will be followed by rations at some church, 
a social hour, and an evening program. It ts 
hoped that all Standard Bearer Companies and 


Young People’s Missionary Societies will unite 
to makethis Rally a grand success. 

Tickets should be on sale in every church, the 
proceeds of which will be credited to the local 


cbhureh. Tickets will be placed at a nominal 
sum, and will include rations and all the privi- 
leges of the Raily. A beautiful missionary 


album will be awarded as a prize to the society 
selling most tickets. Tickets may also be pro- 
cured of Mrs. Julia F. Small, at W. F. M.S. 
Headquarters, 36 Bromfield St. Any one who is 
willing to volunteer to aid in the work involved, 
and all desiring further information, will please 
address Clara M. Cushman, Newton. Mase. 

Further notices will be given, in due time, but 
this early notice is given that all may reserve 
the day fur the Rally. 


Sent Free for Asking 


Liquid Veneer has no equal as a dressing 
tor your pianv or turniture. It is equally 
as good tor fine woodwork and hardwood 
floors, imparting that new, lustrous ap- 
pearance and finish so much desired. 
Easily applied with a soit cloth. It isa 
great and cheup labor-saver. The house- 
keeper’s friend. It will not harm the finest 
piano or any article, but imparts a beauti- 
tul finish wherever used. To quickly in- 


troduce this preparation into a million 
homes, we will send atrial bottle tree and 
ae rae to any reader of Zion's HERALD. 
rite at once to the Buffalo Specialty Mig. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., tor a trial bottle of 
Liquid Veneer. It costs you nothiag. 
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OBITUARIES 





Though twain, our lives for yearsran On as one; 
But now I sit beside her vacant chair, 

And wonder if it’s true that she is gone, 
Or if I’m dreaming in some stifling air. 


I might persuade myself it is a dream ; 
But, when I look across the tabie there 

To ask her thought on some engaging theme, 
My eyes fall on her lonely vacant chair. 


But as I sit composed and think of her, 

And try to pray, ‘* Thy will, O God, be done,”’ 
The air so stillabout me seems to stir, 

And something tells me I am not alone. 


1 feel what must be truth I cannot prove. 
Faith bids me upward look, and not despair. 

1 cannot fathom Him, but “ God is Love,” — 
A star of hope shines o’er her vacant chair. 


The mortal body cannot love and trust. 
’Tis — that loves, and soul is more than 
clod. 
And, though the body molders back to dust, 
The soul lives on forevermore with God. 


— E. ALFRED COIL, in Christian Register. 





Blake. — Mrs. Frances Pierce Blake, wife of 
H. M. Blake, M. D., was born in Monmouth, 
Maine, June 6, 1886, and died, May 27, 1902, leav- 
ing an unusually large circle of grief-stricken 
friends. 

The Pierce family, of which Mrs. Blake was a 
member, has been long and creditably con- 
nected with the social, political, and religious 
interests of Monmouth. In 1863 she was mar- 
ried to Dr. H. M. Blake, who descends from 
another of Monmouth’s representative families. 
For thirty-nine years she presided with true 
dignity and queenly grace over the interests of 
an ideal home. She wasa devoted, sympathetic, 
helpful wife, a true, self-sacrificing mother. 
Her loving and charitable disposition toward 
others, her personal charm and nobility of 
character, made her not only popular, but 
greatly beloved by all who knew her. Her 
cheerful words, her thoughtful interest, her un- 
selfish living, bound to her by strongest ties an 
ever-increasing circle of friends. Invariably 
she was courteous, sincere, charitable. No con- 
ventional pretensions, insincerity, or deceit 
marred the beauty of her womanly ways. 

Mrs. Blake was ip principle and practice a re- 
ligious woman. Many years ago she began a 
life of faith and prayer. Naturally retiring in 
disposition, never self-assertive, she embodied 
in Christ-like living her personal relations to 
her Master instead of publicly proclaiming it. 
She was interested in the church and all that 
pertained to its welfare. Her heart, her hand, 
her purse, were always open to every good 
cause and work. She accounted it, not a duty 
only, but a pleasure, to spend and be spent for 
Monmouth Methodism. 

The deceased leaves in sorrow, but not “ as 
others which have no hope,’ a husband; ason, 
Fred K. Blake; a daughter, Miss Bertha Blake, 
of Monmouth; a brother, G. B. Pierce, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; and a sister, Mrs. Moses Sylvester, 
of East Monmouth. As a rich legacy to these 
and a large number of friends, she leavesa 
hallowed memory and many helpful influences 
to bless and ennoble their lives for time and 
for eternity. H. L. N. 





Davis.— Mrs. Ann Davis was born in Clitheroe, 
England, June 12, 1819, and died at her home in 
Auburn, Me., after asbort illness, June 14, 1902, 
aged 83 years. 

irs. Davis was the daughter of Key. Thomas 
Greenbalgh, who at the time of his death had 
served in the ranks of the Maine Conference 
more than forty years, and was known in Meth- 
odism as.a preacher of mighty faith and power 
with God, which made him a great success in 
bringing men to Christ. She was the wife of 
William L. Davis, so well and favorably known 
in the circle of Methodism from its beginning 
in and around both Lewiston and Auburn. 
They worked earnestly, loyally, and with abid- 
ing faith and inspiring bope for the establish- 
ment and success of the church of their choice. 
Mr. Davis, a carpenter by trade, helped, with 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL Unhd EMBALCMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapeland 
me Special rooms connected with establishment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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the labor of his hands and money contributed, 


| to build the church edifices at both Lewiston 


and Auburn, while Mrs. Davis made herself 
indispensable in the work by sweeping, clean- 
ing, and making ready school-houses and other 
places for religious service, awaiting the com- 
ing of the mounted itinerant minister, who was 
always 4 most welcome guest at her home. She 
was extremely ambitious, active, vivacious, 
and blessed with a sweet and amiable disposi- 
tion. With these qualities of character she 
captured the affections and loveof the young 
people in the church, and, being young in spir- 
it, she was deeply interested in all things which 


| young Christians enjoyed, for she seemingly 


never grew old. She delighted in the fact that 
in the later years of her life she had taken the 
Chautauquan course and graduated at the age 
of seventy. 

She leaves three daughters, worthy members 
of the church : Mrs. Brown, of Crete, Neb. ; Mrs. 
L. M. Tarr, of New Haven, Conn.; and Miss 
Lulia Davis, who lived at home. All were pres- 
ent at her death. They hold her in blessed 
memory, and now declare that all they are is 
due to their mother’s Christian endeavor and 
prayerful and close attention in their home 
training. God has called both father and 
mother from earthly church work to eternal 
rest amid the joys of the church triumphant. 

M. B. G. 





Higgins. — Mrs. Abigail Rich Higgins was 
born in Truro, Mass., Sept. 25, 1815, and died in 
Truro, May 16, 1902. 

Mrs. Higgins was converted when nineteen 
years of age. She always spoxe of her conver- 
sion with great joy. Her Christian life was 
marked by strong faith in God and an abound- 
ing joy. She never grew tired of telling how 
good God had been to her. She had tasted 
some of the sorrows of life, but of these she 
never complained. For sixty-seven years she 
had been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and retained a keen interest in the 
work of the church until the end of her life: 
She had been a reader of ZION’S HERALD for 
many years, but owing to impaired eyesight 
she was unable to read it for the last few years. 
Her mind was well stored with the precious 
promises of God’s Word, and these passages of 
Scripture were to her a constant source of com- 
fort. 

For the last two years Mrs. Higgins was con- 
fined to her bed, but she was always bright and 
cheerful. She was tenderly cared for. We miss 
her, but believe that she has gone to be with 
Christ. 

The funeral services were held at her house, 
and were attended by a number of relatives 
and friends. The services were conducted by 
the writer. 

L. G. GUNN. 





Rockwood.—Kate Kennedy Rockwood, daugh- 
ter of John and Agnes Kennedy, was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 25, 1861, and died in 
Arlington Heights, March 22, 1902. 

The early part of her life was spent in her 
native city, where she graduated from the high 
school, and almost completed the course in the 
normal school. She was united in marriage 
with Wendell D. Rockwood, Dec. 31, 1888, by 
Rev. Dr. R. L. Greene. The home thus estab- 
lished was a bright, Christian household, and 
the quiet, forceful influence of the wife was 
strong to cheer and comfort during the years otf 
married life. Asa mother, she devoted herself 
to her children, and her clear insight combined 
with wise tactfulness to train her young son 
and daughter ip the true way. With her, the 
claims of home stood foremost. 

Mrs. Rockwood was not restricted, however, in 
her interests. The church and its work always 
enlisted her ready support. From a little child 
she entered into the life of the church. She grew 
up in the sSunday-school. In her fourteenth 
year she was converted and received into Trin- 
ity Methodist Episcopal Churcb under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Clark. From that 
time uptil her death she was firmly loyal to 
Methodism. When calls for workers came, she 
was ready to serve. In the Sunday-school she 
was a beloved teacher; in the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Societies she was a constant supporter 
and an honored officer; in all the varied work 
of the church she was actively engaged. Only 


two days before her death she attended a mis- 
sionary cunvention, and was enthusiastic in 
the great cause it sought to advance. 

The end came suddenly, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness. The withdrawal of her gentle presence 
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removes from the church a faithful member ; 
from her home it takes away atrue wife and 
loving mother. Med 





Perkins. — Olive (Lewis) Perkins was born at 
Walterboro, Me., Novy. 13, 1821, and died at the 
residence of ber son in South Conway, N. H., 
July 3, 1902. 

She was united in marriage with Benjamin 


‘E. Perkins, April 19, 1840, and they lived most 


happily together until the death of Mr. Per- 
kins, which occurred in 1896, They joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Conway about 
thirty years ago, and both remained consistent 
and loyal members until they entered the 
church triumphant. Mr. Perkins was the 
leader in the enterprise of building our neat 
chapel at South Conway, contributing liberally 
thereto of both time and substance. 

For more than a dozen years Mrs. Perkins 
had been an invalid, and was at times a great 
sufferer. Through it all she bore herself with 
the patience and fortitude of a true Christian. 
The hope of a more glorious life to come sus- 
tained her during the trying hours. The end 
came quietly, faith being victorious over the 
last enemy. 

The funeral services were conducted by the 

astor at the residence, and the interment was 
n the private cemetery where, in the midst of 
New Hampshire’s beautiful hills, the weary 
tenement of clay awaits the final trum 


Mrs. Perkins leaves a son and daughter to 
mourn their loss. 


TuHOos. P. BAKER. 





What is Gospel Temperance ? 


The famous temperance orator, John G. 
Woolley, in defining, before a body of young 
people, the meaning of the words “ gospel tem- 
perance,” related much of his personal experi- 
ence: 

“TI walked the streets of New York city one 
August day, starving—but 1 was sober. The 
play of my life was over; the light had burned 
out. I was a ruined man, godless and hopeless, 
and that is bell, whether it happens toa man 
in this world or another. I saw the three 
witches — starvation, beggary and crime —stir- 
ring a black broth for me on the bleakest moor 
of life that ever the fanged hounds of appetite 
and remorse haunted a man over. But I was 
sober. 


“¢ And asa man with difficult, short breatb 


Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to 
sho 


r 

Turns to the desolate, wide waste, and stands 

at gaze’ — 

So I looked back upon the wreck ot my life 
that day. All was lost. Father had died 
calling me to come to bim from the sa- 
loon to see him die. Motber had died call- 
ing me to stay out of the saloon and see her 
die. My wife was worse than widowed; her 
children worse than orphans —shelterless, but 
for the grace of creditors and God’s canopy that 
shelters all— and the future was an infinity of 
pitch. 

“ But Iwas sober! If I had said thatI had 
left off drink forever,no man who knew me 
would have believed me. If I had been able to 
telegraph my wife I was going home, she would 
have answered, though it broke her heart, ‘ You 
must not come home.’ If I asked for employ- 
ment no man would trust me. The asylums 
would not receive me, for 1 was sane ; nor the 








SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


To prove the great curative qualities of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine in all 
cases of indigestion or constipation, we will 
send any reader of Z1on’s HERALD who 
needs it,a trial bottle of this wonderful 
preparation. It quickly relieves, positively 
cures all stomach and bowel troubles. We 
have thousands of testimonials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its ase. 
It you have any stomach trouble or are 
bothered with constipation, do not tail to 
write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., tor a trial bottle. It is sent free and 
prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine is made only by the Vernal 
Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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nospitals, for I was not sick; nor the morgue, 
for | was not dead. I had not been to bed, for I 
bad no bed. I remember nothing of the night 
vefore, or of the morning, but I was sober. I 
thought I was going mad. 

“| washed my face at the fountain at Union 
Square, and crossed over to Eighth Avenue. At 
the corner of Twenty-seventh Street I saw the 
sign of Stephen Merritt — you know him, some 
of you—all the angels know him well. I had 
never seen him, but had heard of bim. It was 
not food I thought of, but an overwhelming de- 
sire filled me to touch the hand of a good man. 
lentered. A man with the joy of the Lord in 
his face came to meet me, with his hand ex- 
tended, and, as he grasped mine, I said, ‘ I don’t 
know why I came.’ The sentence was never 
finished, for 1 burst into tears and then I told 
bim who and what I was. I said not a word 
about money or hunger. I had forgotten both. 

‘* He said, ‘ You need the woods! Did you ever 
go to camp-meeting ? I have a tent on the Hud. 
son at the camp-meeting; there’s a boat al one 
o'clock. You can catch it. Go out and rest, and 
perbaps you'll enjoy the sermons, too; I'll be 
out in three days.’ Then he snatched up a pen 
and wrote a letter to a Christian woman, and 
read it to me before he closed it: ‘This is my 
friend, John G. Woolley, of Minneapolis. Show 
him to my tent, and do for him as you would 
do for me.’ Then he slipped a five-dollar bill 
into my band, and said, ‘ Good-by, see you Mon- 
day,’ and, pretending he was called, was gone 
before I said a word. 

“IT call that gospel temperance work. And 
when a young man simply declines a glass of 
wine, giving the name of Jesus for the reason, 
I call that gospel temperance ! 

“And when a young woman with Christian 
tact and grace demands, as Christian ladies can 
demand — for Jesus’ sake, who never once re- 
proached a woman — abstinence as a prereq- 
uisite to her respect, I call that gospel temper- 
ance. And when a Christian man stands up 
and votes the will of God touching the drink 
into the ballot box, and does it for His sake, and 
in His name, thougl he stands alone amonga 
million, and against overwhelming odds of 
policy or politics or worldly wisdom, I call that 
gospel temperance.” 


Methodist Mutnal Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


Fire, Lightning *“* Tornado 


Insurance at Cost 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, II. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Do not wait for present insurance to expire. If 
now insured, date your applications ahead. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Profits divided pro rata each year. 


J. B. HOBBS, Pres, J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY ©. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ili 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San rancisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual Free, EvERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





Highest grade pooper 
ys. 


WABAN SCHOOL tory school for 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASB8. 


ZIONS HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 
Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Conservatory of Music and Art 


Patronized by Fremier of Dominion, Premier 
of Ontario, Minister of Education, etc., and pro- 
nounced by Governor General “ the best of the 
kind he had seen in Canada.” Pleasant, health- 
ful home life and the highest educational! facili- 
ties. Apply for calendar to 


Rey. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principai, 
Whitby, Untario, Canada. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 

. An increasing endowment makes low 

ra possible. Br courses of study. Fire 

buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 

ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 





President. 

MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE 
Kent’s Hill Me. 


Fall term opens Sept. 2. 

A Woman’s College, College preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Music, Art, Oratory, and Commercial 
Courses. Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
vantages as great as the best. For catalogue 
and information write the president, 

Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent's Hill, Me. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
healthful and utiful suburban res 





gymna 
ie super 
nm, ee oa ee og a BL, 
administration o mes; pu prope pe 
roned to the best Musical and entertainments ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
— waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 
per 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 








Metropolita d tages 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY of erm ad 144 In- 
structors, 1436 Students from 90 Universities, 18 


Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
Territories, WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY , fo" ole: Oe 
von te eet °F SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students. Fifty-fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ee eee schoterstine 
of $25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the (‘ourts, Four hundred stu- 
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Methodist Book  Coneern 


New England Depository 


—NOW READY— 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
READING COURSE 


—FOR-— 
1902-1903 


NATURE’S MIRACLES. Vol. II 
By Prof. ELISHA GRAY. 
Energy, Sound, Heat, Light, etc. 


Volume I. in this series was in the course last 
year, and was the most popular book in the set. 
We can assure our friends that the second vol- 
ume is equally interesting. 


OUR CHURCH; or, What Meth- 
odists Believe and How They 
Work 


By Dr. JESSE L. HURLBUT. 


A book that should be read by every loyal 
Epworthian. 


THE YOUTH OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 
By Dr. LouIS ALBERT BANKS. 
Brief biographies told in an interesting way. 








We believe that this is destined to be the bes 
and most attractive reading course of the series. 


3 Volumes Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Per set, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.20. 
Sold in sets only. 


C.L.S.C. READING COURSE 


FOR 1902-1903 
Ten Englishmen of the XIXth Century 
By JAMES P. Joy. 
Literary Leaders of Modern England 
By W. J. DAWSON. 
A Survey of Russian Literature 
By ISABELLE HAPGOOD. 
The Great World’s Farm 
By SELINA GAGE. 
The Chautauquan Magazine 
Price, prepaid, $1.00 per vol. The Chautauquan 
Magazine, $2.00 per year, or, tf sold in com- 
plete set including Magazine, $5.00. 








Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 





dents last year, Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean MELVILLE 
M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashbur*on Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ,Corsee Gretna. ene 


favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- 
al clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 29% Commonwealth |Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERS! in attendance. Elective 
ceete. aren. COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Pitcsophicn! sna liters 


ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. M. and 

Ph. D. For College GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 




















WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 
For catalogue or information address, 


Rev.WM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


‘The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 


The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept.9, 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal to the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 

Send for catalogue and detailed information 

to the Principal, 








Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. 1. 
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AUTHORITY NOT DISPUTED 
REV. CHARLES 8S. NUTTER, D. D. 


PAGE oft Zt1on’s HERALD of August 

27 is devoted to an article casting 
doubt upon the authorship of the tamiliar 
hymn, “Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
The writer hinges his argument largely 
upon a quotation from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which he gives only in part, and 
which he misinterprets. Here is the pas- 
sage given in tull, the last part, which the 
writer omits, given in italics: ‘ He [Lyte] 
next published a volume ot ‘ Poems, Chiet- 
ly Religious,’ jn 1833, and in the tollowing 
year a little collection of psalms and hymns 
entitled, ‘The Spirit of the Psalms.’ 
These productions were drawn from vari- 
ous sources, but many were his own; and 
the idea of the book was to express, in lan- 
guage specially accordant with Christian 
experience, the leading thought contained in 
the Psalter.” 

In this quotation “these productions ” 
refers only to the “‘ psalms and hymns,”’ 
tor the italicized part shows that the writer 
had in mind only one book, and that the 
Psalter. The writer of the article in the 
HERALD did not so understand, tor he 
says: ‘‘‘ Poems, Chiefly Religious,’ was 
compiled by Lyte, and made up partly of 
his own poems and partly of others that 
had taken his tancy ; and the volume was 
published in 1834.” 

The truth is, that ‘* Poems, Chiefly Reli- 
gious,” was not 4 compilation. It was a 
selection of Rev. Henry Francis Lyte’s 
own compositions. It contained the hymn 
in question, which had been printed in va- 
rious publications in England and Amer- 
ica, usually without name ot author. The 
page of Zion’s HERALD and the time its 
readers gave to that article is worse than 
wasted. The authorship of the hymn is 
not disputed, and has not been questioned 
by well-informed hymnologists tor more 
than a generation. 


St. Albans, Vt. 


Look Out for Him 


NE of our pastors sends a letter of 
Q warning to look out for one A. A,, 
“who is unworthy the confidence ot any 
pastor or congregation.” We publish the 
warning on general principles. It is not 
mecessary to give the name. Why should 
any pastor or church place undue confi- 
dence in a stranger? Why do trustees open 
church doors to strangers? How is it that 
any traveling vagabond can hoodwink 
some of our preachers in charge, guin a 
hearing betore their people, receive tree en- 
tertainment for several days, with possibly 
a collection and an ovation thrown in? 
What is gained by such gullibility ? What 
is the possible motive ol any pastor who 
takes such risks? ‘The pastor is set for the 
detense as well as the leadership of his peo- 
ple. He has no right to venture the tree- 
dom of his pulpit or parsonage to any 
stranger. He takes great chances ot receiv- 











Epworth Pianos 


Sweet, sympa- 
thetic, sustained 
tone that appeals 
to musicians. 


Endorsed by such 
song-writers as 
E. O. Excell and 
Chas. H. Gabriel, 
and others. Sold 
at close prices on the direct-from-factory-trial- 
order plan. No better can be had for the price. 

We have just printed a little book ‘‘A Satisfactory 
Piano at a Satisfactory price.’’ It tells how we send 
pianos ontrial, askingno money to be sent us until 
i arrives, is found perfect and satisfactory. 

ree on request. Write to-day. Mention this paper. 


Wituiams OrGan & Piano Company 
Methodist Book Concern Building, Chicago 





: Episcopal Church gave « reception, last Mon- 


ZIONS HERAL» 


ing hurt and of wronging others. Strangers 
bave no right to ask for, or to occupy, your 
pulpit or platform. A pocket full of cre- 
dentials does not give them the right. Any 
Man can get credentials in these days, and 
the stranger who tries to make credentials 
his passport to your confidence is the one to 
look out tor.— Michigan Christian Advocate. 





Golden Wedding 


The official board of Tremont St. Methodist 


day evening, to Rev. S. E. Howe and his estima- 
ble wife, members of the church, the occasion 
being tbe fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. 
Mr. Joshua Merrill presided over the festivities 
in his usual inimitable way, and presen‘ed to 
the octogenarians a loving cup in behalf of the 
official board and members of the church. He 
also presented the ladies of the Howe family, 
who, with their brother and the grandchildren, 
received with their fatuer and mother, elegant 





REV. AND 


floral testimonials. The chapel was most beau- 
tifully decorated by Mr. Merrill. 

The pastor of the charch, Rev. C. E. Davis, 
made a few remarks and read a letter from Dr. 
J.D. Pickles, a former pastor, and also con- 
veye‘ the greetings of Dr. W. T. Perrin and wife, 
who are in Ontario. Dr. J. H. Mansfield was 
present and made a congratulatory address, as 
did Mr. Levi H. Arey, the veteran class-leader of 
Tremont St. 

A most excellent musical program was ren- 
dered by Mrs. Covell Every, Miss Weller, Miss 
Asmon,and Mr. Henry P. Dreyer. The young 
people of the church served the great com pany 
with refreshments. The evening will never be 
forgotten. The good cheer, the sincere regard 
and the boundless affection lavished upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe were in keeping with this great- 
bearted church and congregation. 

Samuel E. Howe is the son of Rev. Samuel 





Howe, who for nearly sixty years was a highly- 
| esteemed member of the New York and Troy 
Conferences. He was born in the town of Malta, 
Saratoga County, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1822, and was 
converted at a camp-meeting beid in Pittstown, 
N. Y.,in August, 1885, under the prayers of his 
sainted motber. He was educated at the Troy 
Conference Academy in West Pouitney, Vt. In 
August, 1850, he went to Pittsfield, Mass., where 
he resided many years. In 1857 be was ap- 
pointed a class-leader,a position which he has 
held for most of tle timesince, In 1872 he was 
licensed as a local preacher, and at the session 
of the Troy Conferenc? in April, 1882, in the city 
of Troy, N. Y., was ordained local deacon by 
Bishop Matthew Simpson. During his residence 
in Pittsfield he in connection with other of bis 
bretbren, beid revival services in various parts 
of the town and county, on week-day evenings 
and on the Subbath, and, under the blessing of 
God, was instrumental iu the conversion of 
mapy. 

During his residence in Boxto», commencing 
Sept. 25, 1889, be has assixted in the administra. 
tion of the Lord's Supper and performed such 
other services, froin tiine to time, as may have 





September 3, 1902 


been required’ by the several pastors. Sept. 1, 
1885, he was married, by Rev. Bostwick Haw- 
ley, D. D., who was then pastor of the church in 
Pittsfield, assisted by Rev. Barnes M. Hall, pre. 
siding elder of Troy District, to Miss Delia M. 
Childs, a native of Pittsfield, who was born 
May 8, 1832, and was converted at the age of six 
teen and connected herself with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in her native town. Her 
parents and grandparents were Methodists of 
the old type. Their union has been biessed 
with three children and six grandchildren. 

In connection with the golden wedding of 
Rev. S. E. Howe and wife given by the Tremont 
St. Chureh last Monday evening, the members 
of Class No. | of the church made a present to 
their loved class-leader, Levi H. Arey, who on 
that day completed bis seventeenth year as an 
official in this time honored church. 





Any mau is a philanthropist who conters 
benefits upon his tellows. They may be of 
a private or public character. If he delivers 
trom error, ignorance or superstition, from 





MRS. SAMUEL E. HOWE 


danger, disease or death, from sin or vice 
or their attendant consequences, he is truly 
a philanthropist or benetactor. It is a rare 
thing to be a real benefactor. At every 
stage in its history the world has leen a 
trifle short on philanthropists, And it has 
never appreciated those it has had. It 
needs them, cannot well get on without 
them. But they must look elsewhere for 
their reward. They cannot get it here. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, 


and others desiring to bel p themselves financial- 
ly, without outlay of money or interference with 
their duties, should address Geo. A. Sanborn, 
Gen. Mgr., 1104-6 U.S. Morgan Blidg., Buffaio,N.Y., 
at their earliest Opportunity. No book agency 
or endless chain, but a bona fide offer with first 
class financial backing and strong ministerial 
arr *“siness endorsements. 


OLYMPIC MINING STOCK 


The Company has no more stock now at July 
price, 5O0c, I have personally several thousand 
shares for sale. Liverai comnrission allowed. 


Ask for particulars. 


S. A. KEAN, 132 LaSalle St., Chicago 


07, FARM MORTGAGES 








on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
intereted write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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